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Ty Dobe Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





,HERE are 2200 contributions 
named in the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy _ this 
year—the largest number on 
record — but it cannot be 
said that the exhibition con- 
tains more works of merit 
than usual. There must be 
something in the artistic at- 
mosphere of England which 
dulls the sense of originality and keeps her painters in 
the same old ruts. Year after year one looks in vain 
for evidence of fresh ideas—of something new to tell, 
even if it be told but indifferently well. No new men 
come to the front, and the honors remain with the same 
popular favorites as hitherto. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
President of the Royal Academy, in his “ Greek Girls 
Playing at Ball,” gives with his somewhat too cold, 
classical grace, delightfully impossible maidens, seem- 
ingly created mainly to show his consummate knowledge 
of the human figure and the elegance with which he can 
clothe it. The flow of the draperies and their move- 
ment during rapid action are marvellously done. Not 
the least interesting part of the picture, however, is the 
view we get across the terrace, where these two patrician 
maidens are at play, of the varied sea-scape, with the 
blue waters in the distance glistening in the sunlight. 
An admirable example of Sir Frederick’s art is the 
smaller canvas, ‘* Invocation,” showing a lovely Greek 
maiden, standing, with expression of ecstatic fervor, be- 
fore the pedestal of the statue of some god, not shown, 
The innate refinement of the artist is felt in every part 
of this picture. If the figure had been named “ Purity,” 
no one could say that the highest ideal of that crown of 
womanly virtues had not beenreached. This success is 
due not only to the spiritual beauty of the features and 
the graceful lines of the figure, but to the effective light- 
ing of the scene. The maiden stands in the sunlight, 
with uplifted hands, from which falls diaphanous white 
drapery, making a sort of natural halo by the simple ar- 
tistic device of letting the light pass through the part of 
the veil seen against the sky, above the shoulders, Sir 
Frederick, perhaps, has never painted anything better 
than this exquisite figure. 


*  * 
* 





ALMA-TADEMA, in “ At the Shrine of Venus,” treats 
us, in a small canvas, to the usual classic interior, with 
the inevitable marble accessories—this time it is the 
antechamber of a Roman hair-dresser’s shop. Two 
ladies in the foreground, attired respectively in robes of 
plum-color and citron, apparently waiting their “turn,” 
are lounging ona sofa; one is arranging her tresses by 
a hand mirror. A third, somewhat older and stately 
dame, in light gray, enters from the left, and is raising 
her veil. In the background an attendant is leaning 
across the counter, talking to a group of ladies. Tech- 
nically considered, the picture is perfect, but, like most 
of Alma-Tadema’s genres, it ceases to interest as soon 
as the curiosity is satisfied by contemplation of its won- 
derfully wrought details. E. J. Poynter, another promi- 
nent Academician, also affects classical subjects. He 
sends two: “A Corner in the Villa,” in ancient Greece, 
with marble walls and marble stairs, and a maiden 
seated beside a fountain and a basin with gold-fish ; and 
“On the Terrace,” showing in profile the two thirds 
seated figure of a maiden, in soft white drapery and a 
yellow head-dress, lazily teasing a beetle. There are 
the usual marble accessories, and the blue sea in the 
distance. Alma-Tadema, by the way, will have to look 
to his laurels, so many artists seem to have learned his 
receipt for this kind of picture. At a private house, the 
other day, I saw, for instance, a capital imitation by Mr. 
Coleman, who is only known in America for his pretty 
_children’s Christmas cards, published by Raphael Tuck & 
Sons. He had the white marble, the blue sea, and the 
oleanders, all remarkably well painted, but the modern- 


looking Oriental children had a charm quite their own. 


* x 
* 


THAT prime English favorite, Sir John Millais, sends 
a portrait of “ Mrs. Paul Hardy,” which is good without 
being at all remarkable. His success this year lies in 


two landscapes: “The Old Garden,” with cropped 


hedges of box and yew, and cypresses and yew trees, 
and, prominently in the foreground, a fountain with a 
sculptured dolphin; in the distance, in the strong light 
of the setting sun, the quaintly gabled manor house, 
and beyond, the Birnham hills; the other, “ Murchly 
Water,” seen under a bright autumn sky, with foliage 
ablaze in gold and red, and the stream rippling under a 
lively breeze which is driving forward a few fleecy 
clouds. In both sky and water there is excellent sense 
of movement. This broadly and frankly painted study 
—it is hardly more—would in itself be enough to show 
that Millais, like Gainsborough, might easily be famous 
as a painter of landscape. But, unlike Gainsborough, 
Sir John, alas ! will not sacrifice his worldly prospects by 
neglecting the harvest of portraits which always awaits 
him, for the mere artistic pleasure of communing with 
the beautiful green fields and the lovely streams of his 
native land. 


* * 
* 


AMONG several excellent English marine painters, 
Henry Moore and J. C. Hook hold first rank. The 


former’s most successful picture of the three which he: 


sends to the Academy is an “ upright” of the open sea, 
under a soft summer sky. There is good movement in 
cloud and wavelet, and the vaulted aspect of the heav- 
ens, with the half hidden moon making a silvery path- 
way along the blve waters, is given with feeling and 
uncommon technical skill. Mr. Hook’s “ Wreckage 
from the Fruiterer” is a spirited representation of a cove 
on the Cornish coast the morning after a storm. The 
surf is high, and the waves, rolling in, charged with the 
débris of the wreck, break against the cliff, half con- 
cealing it with a veil of spray. Among the rocks three 
men are hauling in a chest of oranges, being balanced in 
the composition by two young women in the immediate 
foreground to the right of the picture; one is collecting 
the stray fruit and packing it in a basket on the shoulders 
of her companion. Clever use is made of the golden 
color in connection with the prismatic hues of the waves. 
It is interesting to compare the work of this artist with 
that of Mr. Brett, a popular painter of marine subjects. 
Like Mr. Hook, he is a sympathetic observer of the vary- 
ing moods of the sea; but he confines himself chiefly to 
quiet beach scenes, which he portrays with microscopic 
fidelity. His cloud reflections on the sands and in the pools 
areas ina mirror ; a geologist could tell the exact nature 
of the strata of his rocks, and a botanist the exact variety 
of the lichens on them. Withall this undue attention to 
non-essentials, however, such a picture as ‘ The Lion, 
the Lizard, and the Stags” (names of certain well-known 
rocks on the Cornish coast) at the Academy, by its 
brilliant sunlight effect and frank coloring, curiously 
enough, suggests at first sight the work of an “ impres- 
sionist” like Monet or Pessaro. One is amazed at the 
unity maintained in a’ mosaic, like this, of laboriously 
worked-out details. 
* * * 

Y MucH is made of “The Young Duke” by Mr. 
Orchardson, but I find it inferior to ‘“‘ Un Mariage de 
Convenance,” which won him his reputation—the story 
was continued in a second picture, it may be remem- 
bered. The rich but rather muddy coloring of that 
work somehow did not seem unfitted to the subject, but 
it becomes intolerable with reiteration. Year after year 
it is repeated ; so that the artist would seem to have no 
other palette. It is not easy to describe Mr. Orchard- 
son’s color, but to me it suggests nothing so much as 
brick-dust and molasses. The drawing and grouping in 
“The Young Duke” are very good; but how is the scene 
lighted? That is a mystery. The banqueting hall of 
the period of Louis XIV., apparently, is lighted only by a 
chandelier holding a few candles ; yet the table at which 
the guests are assembled is so fully illuminated that you 
can see every feature of each of the gentlemen, who, in 
flowing light brown wigs—they are all the same color— 
and silk or satin raiment, are on their feet noisily toast- 
ing their rather supercilious-looking host. 


*  * 
* 


HUBERT HERKOMER is strongly represented by sev- 
eral portraits, and “The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” 
which has been honored by being bought by the Royal 
Academy under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
This, of course, is the “Greyfriars” of “The New- 
comes,” and while the artist disavows painting among 
the group any portraits of the “ poor brothers,” having 
taken for models “all the best types of faces he could 
get among his friends,” one looks naturally for Colonel 
Newcome, and feels sure that he identifies him in the 


“vieux moustache,” whose features most remind one of 
those in Doyle’s familiar portrait of Thackeray’s dear 
old hero. The figures are strongly characterized, boldly 
painted, well grouped, and suggest agreeably “The 
Last Muster’”—old Chelsea pensioners in church—one of 
Mr. Herkomer’s earliest pictures and perhaps his most 
successful work. 
* * 

THE Americans are not numerously and, on the whole, 
not very well represented. Mr. Sargent, of whom we 
naturally expect much, astounds us by his caricature 
of Mr. Henry Irving, who really might be justified in 
asking to have such a “ portrait’ removed by the police 
instead of allowing it to hang on “the line.” Nothing 
so unflattering of the famous actor has ever appeared in 
the comic papers. The right eye appears severely con 
tused and the whole left side of the face paralyzed. 
Hardly less complimentary is the portrait sketch of “ My 
Friend, George Henschel,” with blue black hair and 
green beard, with complexion to match the latter, and 
nostrils dilated to an unconscionable degree. If this is 
the way Mr. Sargent treats his “friends,” what may not 
common sitters expect at his hands! More worthy of his 
reputation is his “ Mrs. George Gribble,” although the 
pose of the lady is forced, not to say ridiculous. Attired 
in evening costume, she is holding up to her chin a boa, 
which, only too easily, lends itself to “ Punch’s” carica- 
ture of itas awrithing snake. Mark Fisher has a charm- 
ing View of “ The Ford, Valley of the Test,” with cattle 
wading the stream, while the drover and his dog pause 
on the bank, to the right of the picture. Frank D. 
Millet sends his capital “ Anthony Van Corlear, the 
Trumpeter,” which was seen at a recent exhibition of the 
Union League Club. It most cleverly carries out 
Washington Irving’s description, in his Knickerbocker’s 
“History of New York,” of this “ jolly, rosy-faced, lusty 
bachelor, fond of his joke, and withal a desperate rogue 
among the women.” The “ buxom lasses” hang about 
their doughty champion, while, seated by the chimney- 
corner, solemnly smoking a long pipe, and with his back 
turned on this animated group, is old Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker himself. The figures are crisply and solidly 
painted, and the reflected lights are particularly well 
managed. By the way, why does not some American 
publisher bring out an edition-de-luxe of the “ History of 
New York” with illustrations by Mr. Millet and Mr. 
Boughton ? Both of these artists seem to enter thorough- 
ly into the spirit of the book. I call to mind especially, 
the latter’s “ William the Testy’’ and the council cham- 
ber scene, with the walking stick of the redoubtable 
Burgomaster laid upon the table in the absence of its 
owner, so as to keep in order the disaffected. 


* * 
* 


Vv I FIND myself nearing the end of my notes on the 
Royal Academy exhibition, and no mention has been 
made of §. J. Solomon’s “ Sacred and Profane Love,” 
the largest and most conspicuous picture on the walls. 
It is an ambitious allegory, introducing half a dozen’ 
figures of heroic size. On the top of a mountain stands 
a statély angel with enormous wings, one of which 
shelters an affrighted group of husband, wife and child, 
who look down upon a half nude, voluptuous creature 
in the immediate foreground, who is luring a young man 
to the brink of a precipice, pelting him the while with 
rose leaves, which hide from him the yawning abyss. A 
Cupid asleep, in the middle distance, to the right of the 
picture, is meant to connect these two contrasting 
groups, but it can-hardly be said to do so. The work 
is full of clever things, as one might expect from the 
talented young painter of “Samson” and “ Niobe,” but 
it is not impressive ; it fails in dramatic effect, and, in 
fact, is a failure. Yet it is the only even partly success- 
ful attempt at “the grand style” in the exhibition. G. 
F. Watts, perhaps the only English painter capable of 
treating adequately such a theme, contents himself by 
sending a Cupid disguised as a friar tapping at a cottage 
door, a sumptuous little picture remarkable for its rich 
Titianesque color. 

+ * 

JuLIaAN STORY—who, by the way, has at the Royal 
Academy a portrait of his accomplished father, the 
sculptor, in his crimson “ D.C.L.” robes—dashed off 
his large picture, “ Charlotte Corday,” at the Paris 
Salon in twelve days, I am told. He was dissatisfied 
with the picture he had originally intended to send, and 
this which he substituted for it is described as a veritable 
“tour-de-force.” MONTEZUMA. 

LONDON, May 25th, 1889. 

















THE PARIS SALON OF 1889. 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


VesTA Simmons'’s “Etude” is one of the most deli- 
cate and artistic things in the exhibition. Ona gray back- 
ground is a seated, three-quarter-length figure of a 
blonde girl with black eyes and rosy cheeks, smiling de- 
liciously ; her gown is of beige or self-colored material 
falling in small folds ; on her lap is a basket of pansies. 
The aspect and tonality remind one somewhat of charm- 
ing visions of Old World ladies by George Romney. 
This “ Etude” is exquisitely refined. Edwin Lord Weeks 
makes a fine show with two of the best pictures he has 
ever produced, “ The Pearl Mosque at Agra” and an 
“Open-Air Restaurant at Lahore,” very tastefully con- 
ceived and painted with sure skill. Eugéne Vail’s 
* Mon Homme’’—a woman with a child in her arms 
running along a jetty to meet her husband whose boat 
is just sailing into port—is simply one of the very best 
marines in the Salon, and remarkably vivid and strong. 
Robert William Vonnoh exhibits a charming portrait of 
a little girl—** Phoebe’’—dressed in dark blue velvet, with 
a broad and stiff lace ruff, and a genre subject, “ Mau- 
vaise Nouvelle,” representing an old woman at a window 
hiding her face in her hands ; on the window-sill is her 
knitting ; on the floor the letter thathas brought the bad 
news. Both these pictures are remarkable for their 
clever painting and good taste. J. Carroll Beckwith’s 
portrait is a half-length figure in pale blue, on a warm 
blue-gray ground, of a young woman with black hair ; 
it is refined, and holds its own in very good company. 
Henry Bisbing has a successful landscape and cattle 
picture of large dimensions, very light in tone and a lit- 
tle too delicately painted for the Salon, which is by no 
means a defect so far as the picture itself is concerned. 
F. A. Bridgman’s “ Balchez le Gouveneur” and “ Femmes 
au Cimitiére,” both Algerian scenes, are not the work 
of an artist, but they are as good and better than 
many pictures in the Salon. W.H. Howe has signed 
two cattle pieces, “ Le Soir” and “ Environs d’Egmond.” 
Clifford Grayson’s “ Deuil”—an old woman in a long 
cloak weeping in a cemetery—is a capital bit of work 
and of a sentiment that will please many. Walter Mac- 
Ewen's “ Dutch Boys” calling their companions to play 
is humorously observed and delicate in tone. Ridgway 
Knight’s “ Le Soir”—a shepherdess watching her flock 
—is charming, refined and painted with insinuating 
skill. Guy Ferris Maynard’s “ Une Hollandaise” is a 
picture of an uncomely woman sitting at a window, 
which subject is nowadays a fashionable pretext for 
the study of luminous shadows, reflected lights and 
atmospheric values. G. P. A. Healy,a portrait of Abra- 
ham Dreyfus, a wit who has no physical beauty. Miss 
Elizabeth Gardner, “ Portrait de Bébé” and “ Dans le 
Bois,” the latter representing two little girls and a small- 
er baby girl finding a nestful of fledglings. Walter Gay, 
“ Téte de Jeune Fille,” a clever visiting-card. Miss Lee- 
Robbins, “ After the Bath,” a gorgeous study, a la Caro- 
lus, of a vulgar and redundant female model, semi-nude. 
F. C. Penfold’s “ Triste Nouvelle” is one of the fine 
pictures of the kind in the exhibition. There is a win- 
dow and a curtain through which we see vaguely a 
beach and people. Under the window a green table; 
to the right a bronzed sailor who is telling the sad news ; 
to the left an old man listening attentively ; on the old 
man’s shoulder a girl hides her head and sobs; another 
woman leans against the window with her handkerchief 
to her eyes, wearing a green shawl and a white coiffe. 
The wall is gray and on the floor are some fishing nets. 
This picture is finely composed, simple and unaffected in 
sentiment, and painted with strength and directness, and 
at the same time with a delicate sense of airiness and of 
the differentiation of objects; the different things in the 
picture all have their color; there is no shirking of diffi- 
culties by means of sketchy or vague inadequacy of exe- 
cution. Julian Story’s “ Deux Amies” are portraits of 
two basset dogs very. cleverly painted and hung with 
honor on the line, while the same artist’s excellent pic- 
ture of “ Charlotte Corday in Prison” is also well placed 
and very successful. Charles H. Davis’s “Evening Ef- 
fect on the Edge of the Forest of Rambouillet” is one of 
the finest and most poetical landscapes in the Salon. 
George W. Cohen, “La Lecture,” two peasant women 
sitting at a window, one sewing, the other reading—a 
“window picture,” it is true, but none the less distin- 
guished in tone and with nicely studied values. Miss 
A. E. Klumpke, an admirable portrait of her mother. 
Ch, Sprague Pearce, “ Jeune Picarde,” a carte de visite, 
excused by the fact of the Universal Exposition. 








Of course, in the Salon, the great thing is to get your 
pictures on the line, otherwise the chances of their being 
seen are considerably diminished. The privilege of the 
line cannot, however, fall to the lot of all; to some 
slight extent the Salon is a lottery, and many a good 
picture is “skied” that deserves a better fate. But 
between the eye line andthe sky line there are many 
good places, and in these good places of the second 
category—the accessits to the prizes, so to speak—are 
some excellent American pictures which we will proceed 
to briefly mention. George Hitchcock, “ Fermiéres 
Hollandaises,” two Dutchwomen tying up bunches of 
tulips against a white background, the delicate vision 
of a truly artistic temperament. Childe Hassam, “ Au- 
tumn,” a Parisian boulevard, with crowds of passers 
depicted at the hour when the pearly evening mist gives 
mystery tothe distance, a piece of work full of fine 
qualities of observation. William Dodge, “ Femme au 
Soleil” and “ Burial of an Indian Chief,” the latter the 
biggest picture in the Salon, an effort showing remark- 
able powers in the young artist who has made it. Ean- 
ger Irving Couse, “La Premiére Etoile,” a charming 
landscape, with a rustic maid carrying waterpots, and 
“La Jeune Institutrice,” a red-haired girl teaching 
school to her dolls. Carl Gutherz, “ Lune d’Eté” and 
“ Arcessita ab Angelis,” a profane and a religious al- 
legory that will have more success in Anglo-Saxon 
countries than in realistic and material Paris. Henry 
Bacon, “ Egalité,” a study of Parisian types on the top 
of an omnibus which pulls up to allow a funeral proces- 
sion to pass. Caliga, a green garden, a table, an old 
grandmother sitting under the trees and a little girl 
playing with her doll. Not bad at all. Ida Waugh, 
“ Hagar and Ishmael.” Frederick Waugh, a charming 
landscape—“ Solitude,” and “ Sympathie,” a group of 
children sleeping on a doorstep with a dog, cleverly 
painted. Simon Hammon Vedder, “ Rayons de Soleil 
dans une Caverne,” representing, apparently, a boy pip- 
ing to a bear. Robert Reid, “ Blessing the Boats,” a fine 
composition and cleverly observed. Frank Scott, “ Une 
Place a Venise,” women around a well and architecture 
and figures in the distance. Ogden Wood, “ L’Abreu- 
voir.” Frank Henry Richardson, “ Le Printemps ”’ and 
“Temps Gris” at Concarneau, both very good. Alex- 
ander Harrison, “ A Rainy Day at Concarneau,”’ far too 
delicate and fine in tone to be sacrificed to the crude 
light of the Salon, and “ Crépuscule,” a marine study 
less definitive than it might be. Edward Emerson Sim- 
mons, “ La Baie de Saint-Yves” is a tone picture, so 
very delicate that there remains very little to be seen at 
all. Mrs. Fairchild MacMonnies, “ Matinée de Juin,” a 
luminous, decorative panel very intelligently and deli- 
cately conceived in the realistic vein. 

We may notice also the important and successful 
work of the Canadians: Paul Peel, “Que la Vie est 
Amére,” and a nude study, both on the line, also G. B. 
Bridgman, whose marine, “Un Mousse a la Mer,” is 
very spirited. 

Other Americans who exhibit with more or less dis- 
tinction are Kate A. Carl, “ Francine ” and “ A la Fon- 
taine,” the latter a very pretty and well-executed picture ; 
Ellen K. Baker, “ Attente ” and “ Le Pantin ;” W. Baird, 
two landscapes; I. N. Barlow, “La Moisson,” a Nor- 
mandy landscape; Ed. H. Barnard, a portrait ; Alice 
Barney, “ Paysanne Polonaise ;” Cecilia Beaux, a por- 
trait ; A. Bierstadt, ‘“ Chasse aux Bisons;’’ Carle Blenner, 
“ Contentement ;” Max Bohm, “ Les Fainéants ;” D. F. 
Boyden, “ Wigwam Point, Cape Anne ;” Amanda Brews- 
ter Sewell, a portrait; Mary Buttles, “ Etude ;” Mary 
Jane Clarke, a portrait; H. Correja, “ Etude” and 
“ Valenciano ;” Ch. C. Curran, “ Morning Sunlight ;” A. 
W. Dow, “Les Sables de Raguenés” and “ Fin de la 
Journée,” two delicate landscapes well hung ; Frank V. 
Du Mond, “ A Crécy-en-Brie ;” Frederick M. Du Mond, a 
portrait ; Julia Dunn, “ Un Soir d’Hiver ;” Jesse Flenner, 
“Miriam ;” Ch. S. Forbes, a portrait; Harriett Foss, a 
portrait; Frances Fraser, “Sur la Colline;” Rosalie 
Lorraine Gill, “ L’Attente ;"" Abbott Graves, ““ Un Champ 
de Roses” and “ Nature Morte ;” Eliot Gregory, a portrait; 
Eleanor Greatorex,“‘ La Premiére Palette du Titien ;" W. 
Griffin, “ Intérieur ;” P. A. Gross, two landscapes; Ph. 
L. Hale, “ Le Vieux Oiseleur ” and “ Young Man with a 
Baedeker ;” E. W. D. Hamilton, “ Marée Basse; W. 
Howard Hart, “ En Attendant ;” Ida Haskell, “ Il Dort ;” 
Ch. H. Hayden, “ Prés du Village ;’” Frances Houston, 
“Femme de Capri;” Samuel Isham, a portrait and 
“Lawn Tennis ;’ John Kavanagh, “Téte d’'Homme ;” 
Henry R. Kenyon, “ Foggy Morning at Venice ;” Ch. 
Lasar, a portrait ; I. Leslie Breck, landscape ; Ernest L. 
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Major,“ La Petite Tricoteuse ;” Arthur F. Mathews, “ Les 
lis de Midas” and a portrait ; Alfred Mayer, “ Think- 
ing of Youthful Years ;” W. E. Nettleton, “ Tricoteuse ;” 
Carl Newman, a portrait ; Eleanor Norcross, a portrait ; 
S. Marie Norton, “ A Tea Party ;” Nourse, 
“Entre Voisines””’ and “ Dans la Bergerie ;” W. Gilman 
Page, “ La Grand’mére " and aportrait ; Frances Paxton- 
Campan, “La Mére Catherine ;” Ella Ferris Pell, scene 
from Milton's“ Paradise Lost ;” Mrs. L. C. Perry, two por- 
traits ; Clinton Peters, a portrait ; E. H. Potthast, “ Une 
Bretonne ;” Suzan Proufe, “ Au Bord de l'Eau ;”" John W. 
Raught, “ Le Grand Chemin ;” Ch. S. Reinhart, “ Effet de 
Brouillard ;’’ Theodore Robinson, “ Vachere ;" Julius 
Rolshoven, “‘ Tyrolese Lace-Maker ;’’ Belle M. Ross, “ Un 
Moment Tranquille ;” Winnaretta Singer, ‘ Printemps ” 
and a portrait; Victor J. Smedley, “ Etude ;” John 
Smith Lewis, “ The Joys of Rustic Life ;"’ Robert G. 
Sprunk, a portrait; Anna H. Stanley, “ At the Beginning 
and at the End ;” C. H. Strickland, a portrait; Mary K. 
Trotter, “Jeune fille Italienne ;’’ Ed. Whiteman, “ Le 
Ruisseau.”” 


Elizabeth 


There is no great marvel to be admired, but many 
good things. The two great attractions are equestrian 
statues of Jeanne d’Arc by Paul Dubois and by Fremiet, 
the latter a moditication and an improvement upon the 
statue now on the Place des Pyramides at Paris, and 
destined to take its place by the wish of the artist. 
Mercié exhibits a fine monument to Paul Baudry ; Chapu, 
a bass relief, “ Hope; Falguiére, an allegory of “ Mu- 
sic ;” Ernest Christophe, a curious and intense group, 
“Le baiser supréme ;” Dampt, an exquisite genre piece, 
“La Fin du Réve;” Barri.s, an allegory of “ La Chasse ;” 
Mathurin Moreau, “Les Exilés;” Alfred Lanson, an 
allegory, ‘‘ Gloire & Paris,” etc. 

The American sculptors wko exhibit are S. Herbert 
Adams, a portrait and a fragment of a fountain; Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, an “ Indian Dancing,” an audacious 
and very clever study of frenetic movement; Ed. Cas- 
sidy, a rabbit ; H. H. Kitson, a portrait bust ; Frederick 
MacMonnies, a portrait bust and a very elegant and 
finely modelled “ Diana;” John Red, “ Un_bénitier ;” 
Alice Ruggles, a portrait bust ; Frederick A. Shaw, “ A 
Tuscan Douglas Tilden, “ Baseball,” a 
statue; Fanny S. Wadsworth, “Christ Jeune,” a statue. 

THEODORE CHILD. 


Fisherman ;” 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
THE eleventh annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists was opened at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries on May 13th, and remained open until June 
15th. 
believe, that the Society has made, and one of the best. 


It was a very creditable show—the largest, we 


A noticeable feature was furnished by the young men, 
who have found in impressionism something that pecu- 
liarly appeals to them. The number of good portraits 
was also remarkable, 
of sobriety and strength, of moderate aims and abun- 


There was a general appearance 


dant resources, most gratifying to the well-wisher of the 
Society and of American art. 

Of the portraits, Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s, of the benev- 
olently smiling Mr. Isaacson, drew attention as an ex- 
cellent study of character, and Frank W. Benson's, of a 
young lady in white, with gauze sleeves and a white 
background, for its clever rendering of tones and tex- 
tures. George de F. Brush offered an unmistakable 
likeness of Mr. J. Alden Weir, attired, like a follower of 
Bacchus, in a leopard skin, but represented as engaged 
in chipping out a marble cupid from the block. Unfor- 
tunately, the bluish tones of his legs, proclaiming the 
habitual use of trousers, have been but too faithfully re- 
produced by the painter, and make the title of the pic- 
ture, “ A Greek Sculptor,” read like a joke. J. H. 
Caliga’s “‘ Bavarian Peasants,’ old man and woman, 
with a background of foliage, must be included among 
the best of the portrait Mr. William M. 
Chase’s Elsie Leslie Lyde as “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 


studies. 


standing by a big baronial chair, is a more satisfactory 
portrait than any that he has done in a long while. Mr. 
B. R. Fitz's “ Marie,” though conventional in tone, is 
very well modelled and a clever study of an interesting 
face. A plaster medallion portrait of a modern Gaul in 
dress-coat and opera hat, by F. W. MacMonnies, shows 
good work expended on an unworthy subject. In an- 


other medallion head, in bronze, Mr. St. Gaudens has 
had a very promising subject, but has made little of it. 
Of Mr. J. Alden Weir’s three capital portraits we like 
best that of Mr. E. S, Connor, the actor. 
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The greatest variety is shown in the landscapes. 
There are, as has already been said, several in which 
impressionist influence is evident. The academic French 
landscape is present, and that of the old-time American 
school, and three or four painters have evolved styles of 
their own in which it is difficult to trace any acknowl- 
edged influence. Among these last is Mr. Homer Mar- 
tin, whose “Sands near Villerville” has a peculiar ef- 
fect of iridescent color, observable at times in nature, but 
not, so far as we know, in any other artist’s work. Mr. 
George H. Bogert’s “ August Twilight” is likewise 
chiefly remarkable for its scheme of deep greens and 
purples ; but Mr. William A. Coffin’s “ Evening Shad- 
ows” for its choice of subject, a smoothly rolling, high- 
ly cultivated country, demanding, and in this instance 
receiving a peculiar technical treatment, the brush 
work being almost as smooth and flowing as if the art- 
ist were painting a robe of green silk. Mr. Kenyon 
Cox’s “A Rolling Country” is similarly treated ; but 
though it has the advantage of having its masses of 
green checkered by the yellows of some ripening corn- 
fields, the artist has ill-advisedly chosen the hour of 
high noon, when shadows are nowhere, and all good 
artists should be asleep or enjoying a smoke. A few 
hours later and the clumpsof trees in the hollows would 
be massed in shade, and their shadows, even in Mr. 
Cox’s inexpressive brush work, would reveal and make 
interesting the forms of the hills. In the same artist’s 
“ After Harvest” the good effect of broad masses of 
shadow is very evident, though the picture must also be 
praised for its rich and powerful color. C. Harry Ea- 
ton’s ivy-clad old church “ At Criquebeuf, near Trouville,” 
is charming in its collocation of quiet greens and grays. 
Benjamin Foster shows observation in his painting 
of “ The Rising Fog” tangled in wreaths among the 
bare branches of an April wood. Mr. William H. 
Low’s “In an Old Garden” is mainly a pleasant bit of 
landscape, to which the small figures give a certain 
piquancy. Robert C. Minor’s “ The Cove at Niantic” 
is a good outdoor study of low rocks, meadows, and a 
narrow strip of water. 

Mr. Theodore Robinson is one of those who have 
really gained a good deal by study of impressionistic 
methods. Of his seven contributions, there is none 
which does not show a solid advance beyond his work 
of previous years, and none that does not belong dis- 
tinctly to the new school. The narrowing of his aim in 
this case, as in so many others, has been the saving of 
the artist. His “ Autumn Sunlight,” “ Val d’Arcou- 
ville” and “ Saint Martin’s Summer” are excellent little 
works of their kind. The last is a view from a height 
over village roofs and orchards through a screen of 
apple-trees laden with fruit and scant of foliage. An- 
other who has entered on the same way, but without, 
we believe, being especially called to it, is Mr. D. W. 
Tryon, whose “ First Leaves” and “ Evening” are mere- 
ly slight attempts in what is to him a new manner. 
Mr. Theodore Wendel’s “ A November Day” is better, 
but he pushes the fad of “seeing blue” to an extreme. 
His blue-gray house may look natural enough, but the 
gray-blue foliage, and the startling way in which the few 
touches of warm color tell on it, he must have found 
somewhere else than in nature. 

In genre and historical painting the exhibition was 
by no means weak. Mr. Chase’s “ Afternoon Tea,” 
with several figures disposed about a table in a city gar- 
den, was interesting technically; Francis Day’s “ Late 
for Breakfast,” a mother and baby in a dimly lit interior, 
for its sentiment as well as for its very clever workman- 
ship. Mr. Kenyon Cox had several well-painted nude 
figures, curiously infelicitous in choice of pose or effect. 
It would require much stronger work than even Mr. 
Cox’s to so interest the spectator that he would not feel 
disagreeably impressed by the awkward attitude of his 
“Nymph” scrambling up a bank on all fours, and by 
the yellow reflections on the abdomen of his young 
woman in “ A Yellow Rose.’’ Charles C. Curran’s 
“Preparing fora Lawn Féte” was a highly successful 
effort at rendering a difficult effect of lingering twilight 
contrasted with the varicolored fires of Chinese lanterns 
suspended from trees or tent poles and adding to the 
motley appearance of a number of figures, some in 
European and some in Japanese costume. E. Aubrey 
Hunt’s “On the Seine, Washing,” was a modest but 
very clever little work, well composed and _ refreshingly 
cool and clean in tone. The actions of the two figures 


were well comprehended. John La Farge’s water-color 
“ Fishing with Cormorants” was particularly strong in 
its effect of light and shade, the blazing torch lighting 





up the fishermen, their trained birds and the water im- 
mediately about, the whole coming out strongly from a 
dark range of mountains in the background. As re- 
gards size, difficulty of subject and dramatic effect, 
Willard L. Metcalf’s “ Market at Tunis” was one of the 
most important pictures in the exhibition. The scene is 
an open space surrounded by low white walls, but lying 
in the shade of some taller building, unseen. It is 
crowded with squatting figures in many-colored cos- 
tumes, with their donkeys and pigeons, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, potteries and other wares. The great amount of 
labor involved in its painting has been successfully gone 
through. The tones are luminous, the drawing good, 
and the handling expressive of every variety of texture. 
H. R. Poore’s “ Noon,” laborers and their horses and 
oxen released from work in the fields, shows great 
promise. R. V. Sewell’s “Sleep” is a Bouguereau-like 
allegorical female partially draped in a violet-colored 
scarf, relieved from the commonplace by the bird’s-eye 
view of New York and Brooklyn, which the artist has in- 
troduced beneath her floating figure. Henry O. Wal- 
ker's “Idyl,” a girl and boy feeding doves, pleased by its 
simple contrast of conventional gray-green foliage with 
the flesh tones and a bit of yellow drapery. Horatio 
Walker’s “ Morning” and “Evening” were both full 
of lovely color. The pigs in the former picture, com- 
placently lying under the litter which they have heaped 
upon their backs, are worthy of Morland ; and the cat- 
tle and figures in the latter are almost as good. 

We must not close this article without noticing the 
splendid painting of still life by Emil Carlsen, the 
“Scotch Roses” of Emma B. Beach, and the “ Study of 
Hydrangeas” by Chester Loomis. Want of space only 
prevents our mentioning many other almost equally 
good paintings; for one of the strong points of the ex- 
hibition was that it contained no work unworthy of 
examination. 





THE PARIS CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 





THE PAINTINGS (FIRST NOTICE). 


THE Fine Art display at the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion is divided into three sections, the French Centen- 
nial, the French Decennial and the Foreign Exhibitions. 
To make a satisfactory exhibition of the art of the cen- 
tury was a materially impossible task; the pictures 
wanted are immobilized in the national museums or in 
the collections of private persons. Furthermore, at the 
Champ de Mars space was limited, and the living artists 
protested against the invasion of the dead, who were 
not there to defend themselves. The consequence is 
that the Centennial display, while being extremely inter- 
esting, is a most incomplete and unsatisfactory realiza- 
tion of a splendid dream. Nevertheless, it will serve to 
remind us of certain artists whom we tend to forget in 
the heat of modern controversy, notably David, whose 
“Sacre,” brought from the Palace of Varsailles, will by 
common consent be retained for the Louvre, where it 
will take its place definitively among the greatest works 
of the century. Gericault and Gros are insufficiently 
represented, likewise Ingres and Delacroix ; in order to 
appreciate all four we must go to the Louvre. The 
great generation of 1830 is finely represented by choice 
specimens of Corot, Rousseau, Dupré, Daubigny, De- 
camps and Millet. The latter, with his pastels and 
drawings alone, covers a splendid panel that resumes 
his whole talent. Diaz, Fromentin and Troyon come 
next, the latter with magnificent works. Then we come 
to Meissonier, certainly great among the greatest, 
with “1814,” “Solferino,” “The Engraver” and the 
man at the window. Thomas Couture maintains a 
glorious position with his “ Romans of the Decadence.” 
Courbet remains a great painter, but not a great artist. 
Horace Vernet sinks to the rank of a clever improviser. 
Charlet, with his very dramatic “ Retreat of Moscow,” 
impresses one with the force and fertility of his inven- 
tion. Among the sculptors the heroes of the century 
are Houdon, Rude, Barye and Carpeaux. 

As we approach our own times the Centennial Ex- 
hibition comes to grief. The organizer of the show, 
notably the chief commissioner, M. Antonin Proust, has 
allowed his personal tastes to interfere, and Manet, 
Monet and Roll occupy places of honor, which they fill 
with grotesque insufficiency. Manet was entitled to a 
place in the history of modern French art, certainly ; 
but Roll and Monet are mere beginners, who have not yet 
found their way. To put these men on a pedestal, and to 
hide Bastien-Lepage, Regnault, Cabanel and De Neu- 
ville behind a screen, while Puvis de Chavannes is only 





represented by a small picture of the decapitation of 
St. Jean, and some other minor works, is absurd. 

The Centennial Exhibition 1789-1878 contains 600 
oil-paintings, 300 drawings, 150 pieces of sculpture and 
400 engravings. 

The Decennial Exhibition 1878-89 contains 1418 oil- 
paintings, 215 pastels and drawings and 560 pieces 
of sculpture, the cream of the production of the French 
artists during the past ten years, each exhibitor being 
limited to ten works. The exhibit is very imposing; 
no other country can boast an artistic activity even ap- 
proaching that of France; and yet the number of 
marked personalities gifted with supreme artistic qual- 
ities of invention, taste and individuality of the strongest 
kind are few and far between. 

At the head of the modern French school we must 
still acclaim Meissonier, who exhibits ‘“ The Guide, 
Army of the Rhine and Moselle, 1797,” “Jéna,” “ Le 
Voyageur,” “St. Mark’s, Venice: The Madonna del 
Baccio,” “ Portrait of Meissonier,’’ “ Postillon,” “Inn 
at Poissy,” “ Pasquale,” “ Venice ” (1888), “ Portrait of 
Mlle. Jenny Meissonier ” (1889). With the exception of 
the two latter pictures, all the above have been pre- 
viously exhibited, and most of them either described or 
reproduced in these pages. The picture of “ Venice,” a 
gondola station on the Guidecca Canal, with the Salute 
dome in the background, is a magnificent work. The 
portrait of Jenny Meissonier, painted this year, is an- 
other proof of the singular vigor and perennial skill of 
the famous artist. It is all very well to cry up Manet 
and Roll and Dagnan-Bouveret and the realists who 
paint uninteresting subjects in an interesting way, but 
after all these esthetic escapades we must come back 
to Meissonier, who is a great painter and a great artist. 

After Meissonier we have to step down from the do- 
main of things that are complete and definitive and re- 
turn to the common earth, where Bonnat, Bouguereau, 
Carolus Duran, Cabanel and Jules Lefebvre are shining 
and acknowledged lights, while Gervex, Detaille and 
Benjamin Constant are candidates for the highest hon- 
ors in competition with Roll, Aimé Morot and Maignan. 
About the work of these men there is nothing new to be 
said. We are glad to see, for the first time, two fine 
pictures by Detaille, painted for the Emperor of Russia, 
especially the ‘‘ Cosaques de l’Ataman ” of the Imperial 
Guard, advancing with their singers at the head. This 
is a capital work, full of character and freshness of in- 
spiration. Aimé Morot exhibits his notable pictures of 
the past six years, and an immense new work, “ Charge 
of Cavalry at Reichsoffen;” he holds his own as a 
painter of prodigious physical gifts. Roll, about whom 
we have heard so much of late, and who has been 
pushed outrageously by friends in power, to such a 
degree that you can hardly go anywhere in the French 
section without being confronted with his work, does 
not resist the trial so brilliantly as to allow us to say 
that he is more than a very gifted experimenter, who 
may one of these days discover some grand secret for 
renewing the painting of open-air effects on flesh, but 
who has not yet discovered that secret,whatever his friends 
may say. Roll is just as much an experimenter as 
Albert Bernard, only he is less varied in his ambition 
and less well equipped from the point of view of artistic 
invention. Henner makes a very poor show, though we 
must always admit that he paints /¢ morceau in superior 
fashion. The men whom this Decennial Exhibition 
brings into definitive evidence are artists like I. C. Cazin, 
P. A. J. Dagnan, Emile Friant, I. F. Raffaelli, Eugéne 
Carriére, Léon Lhermitte. Then in the second rank 
come André Brouillét, Francois Flameng, Duez, Ra- 
phael Collin, Jean Béraud; the marine painters Olive 
and Montenard; the landscapists Binet, Guillemet, 
Harpignies, Nozal. With very few exceptions, the pic- 
tures in the Decennial section have been exhibited at 
the Salon, and are therefore familiar to our eyes, so that 
description or detailed notice of them is uncalled for. 
It will suffice to record our general impression after 
wandering through the interminable galleries, up-stairs 
and down-stairs, where the eye-line alone measures 
2820 metres, or in other words more than a mile and a 
half. The quantity is prodigious; the quality very 
high, so far as technical skill is concerned; the interest 
rather wanting in variety, owing to the generally realistic 
and prosaic tendencies of the painters ; the number of 
works of supreme excellence, in whose company one 
would care to live, are, after all, very few. In short, in 
this formidable show there is a great deal of painting 
and but little art. THEODORE CHILD. 

(To be continued.) 
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LUDWIG KNAUS, 
IKE the actor, the painter of genre 
must be constantly studying the life 
around him, and, if true to his pro- 
fession, can never fall into routine 
methods. In variety and freshness 
of impression Ludwig Knaus offers 
the best example in our days. Adolf 
Menzel, who preceded him, was, in the truest sense, a 
painter of genre, but he studied life as he saw it in order 
the better to reproduce the past. His illustrations of the 
period of Frederick the Great were, for German art, what 
the works of the French romanticists were for French lit- 
erature. They led directly to the modern school of students 
from nature, and broke with the traditions of Cornelius 
and Schadow and Kaulbach. Knaus, then, when ar- 
rived at manhood, found the way prepared for him. He 
was one of the lucky ones born in the nick of time. The 
hardest of the battle against classicism 
had been fought; but there was enough 
left todo to bring out all his energies. 

Ludwig Knaus was born in 1829. His 
father was an optician of Wiesbaden, 
without artistic predilections. Never- 
theless, he was persuaded by a painter 
attached to the court to send his son to 
the Diisseldorf Academy, to become a 
pupil of Professor Karl Sohn. His first 
picture, an open-air portrait of a lady, 
was exhibited in Diisseldorf in 1849. 
In 1850 his “ Funeral” was shown at 
the exhibition of the Berlin Academy. 
His choice of subject in the latter picture 
shows how, from the first, he loved those 
dramatic incidents that suggest a story. 
The funeral is that of a poor peasant. 
School children, conducted by their 
teacher, follow the coffin singing psalms. 
In the foreground some of the rural po- 
lice are arresting a malefactor, and the 
fright of the children, who, in spite of 
it, keep on singing is the motive upon 
which the painter has seized. 

Knaus’s reputation as a colorist may 
be said to date from his picture “ The 
Players,” shown to the public in 1850. 
While every one in Germany was still 
painting in bricky or muddy tones, he 
began to make use of a clear and brill- 
iant but harmonious palette. Hardly 
more than arrived at manhood, he had 
conquered the technique of his art, and 
had shown himself able to improve upon 
what his teachers had furnished him 
with. His growth from this out was 
mainly in composition and in concep- 
tions. The “literary” value of his in 
“ The Market,” exhibited in 1851, dis- 
played freely his humorous proclivities. 
Next year his principal work was the 
“Conflagration in a Village,” which shows a certain 
hesitancy, as if the painter had begun to have doubts of 
his mission. If this were so, he appears to have speedi- 
ly got rid of them after his journey to Paris the same 
year. In Paris he resided from 1852 to 1860. His dé- 
but in the Salon was made with “ The Gypsies,” of 
which we give an illustration, and with “ The Day Af- 
ter the Féte.” The pictures were much admired, and 
the young painter’s reputation was established. “ Spring,” 
a little girl picking flowers in a meadow, which has been 
made known everywhere by Wildmann’s engraving, and 
the famous picture in the André collection, “ A Hungry 
Stomach has no Ears,” mark the beginning and the end 
of this Parisian time. The “ Amateurs in Comedy,” 
the “ Convoi Funebre,” a repetition of “The Funeral,” 
and a “ Child with its Nurse in the Garden of the Tuile- 
ries,” all belong to the same period. The last-named 
picture is in the Luxembourg. 

Of pictures by Knaus which are not genre paintings, 
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among the best known is “ The Holy Family,” which 
has been highly praised by critics who are by no 
means lavish of their praises. The picture is in the 
Catharine Wolfe collection at the Metropolitan Museum ; 
it shows the Virgin seated with the Infant Jesus amid 
beautiful hovering cupids, with Joseph seated on an ass in 
the background—as will be remembered by the illustra- 
tion of it published in The Art Amateur last December. 
But Knaus has not often attempted subjects of this class. 
“The Little Pigs,” painted in 1873, are much more in 
the line of his recent efforts. Most readers will have 
seen an engraving or a photograph of this composition, 
which is very popular. It represents a common near a 
village. In the background are a number of young pigs 
engaged in the porcine occupation known as “ rooting.” 
In the foreground children are also playing with mud, 
building a mud house. Knaus is wonderfully successful 
in painting swine and making them picturesque in land- 


scape. His canvas in the Albert Spencer collection dis- 





KNAUS. 


STUDY OF A CHILD, BY LUDWIG 


persed last winter in New York will be remembered as 
an excellent example of the kind. At the same sale 
were two small paintings of flying cupids, which, al- 
though too much of the bon-bon box character to please 
an exacting taste in art, were among the most popular 
canvases in the collection. Of the beautifully painted 
heads of children, such as that of the little girl illustrated 
herewith, there. are scores of examples in this country. 
The most important work by Knaus of recent years, 
“ The Coulisses,’’ showing the open air green-room of a 
travelling circus, with the clown feeding an infant from 
the bottle, while his wife, in the short skirts of a circus 
rider, is flirting with a well-dressed stranger while wait- 
ing for her call, and “ The Children’s Party,” formerly 
inthe A. T. Stewart collection in this city, are well known 
through the engravings made of them by Professor Knes- 
ing and P. Girardet. 

Knaus, starting as an innovator in technique as well 
as in choice of subject, has seldom painted a picture ir- 
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reproachable from the former point of view. But, in his 
line of work at least, it is better to be excellent in parts 
than coldly perfect in the ensemble. And no one can 
deny that his brush-work, if uneven, is in places excel- 
lent. Still, their literary side must always be taken into 
account in viewing his pictures. Much of the artist's 
talent is in essence that of a novelist. He observes and 
invents with the purposes of a story-teller rather than 
with those of a painter. He insists on details unneces- 
sary to the effect of his picture, but of value in convey- 
ing an understanding of the incident chosen as a sub- 
ject ; and on this account his works are often wanting 
in unity and breadth. He has not an atom of style, and 
would not care to have any. He is no idealist. But his 
merits as a painter, which, if not the highest, are yet 
high, his invention, his observation, and his sincerity 
must always give him aclaim to a very high rank among 
contemporary painters. The pen and crayon drawings 
which we copy show very clearly many of his best quali- 

ties. The “ Organ Grinder ” is assured- 
ly an excellent bit of character work. 
The “‘ Burgomaster of Immenesch” and 
the two heads of peasants which we re- 
produce show his power as a portraitist, 
and the little sketches of female figures 
that he is not without a certain naive 
grace. During his residence in Berlin 
from 1862 to 1866 he painted many 
portraits of children like that illustrated 
on the present page. 

In 1866 the artist left Berlin for Wies- 
He 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor 
in 1859. 
ment named him one of the professors 


baden, but soon returned to Berlin. 
In 1873 the Prussian Govern- 
of the Academy of Berlin. His followers 
in Germany have been and are numer- 
ous. We may name Carl Lasch, Dief- 
fenbach, Anker, Piltz, Defregger, Kurz- 
bauer, Vautier 
indeed, we may attributé to his influence 


and Mayerheim; and, 
much of the strength of the present Ger- 
man school of caricature and of familiar 
illustration. 

The following is a list of pictures by 
Knaus sold at auction in New York dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, together with 
the prices obtained and, in most cases, 
the names of the buyers. It will be seen 
from the first that the 
market value, in this country, of the Pro- 


canvas named 
fessor’s work shows a steady advance : 
John Welfe sale, December, 1863: 
“The Old Beau” (24x19), John T. 
Johnston, $885 ; resold at the John Tay- 
lor Johnston sale in December, 1876, 
when it went to J. W. Bookwalter for 
$3000. In January, 1886, the Book- 
walter collection was sold, and this time 
“The Old Beau” went to J. W. Drexel 
for $5200, 
S. P. Avery’sale, April, 1864: “The Truant,” $1675. 


Aug. Belmont sale, November, 1872: “ Pastor and 
Poacher,” $4600. 
J. L. Claghorn sale, April, 1877: “In the Fields” 


(23x30), $4100. 

M. S. Latham sale, March, 1878: “ My Little Sister” 
(18x14), $2200, and “ After the Bath” (8x6), $2350. 

Albert Spencer sale, April, 1879, Female Head (6x8), 
Schaus, $800. 

Sherwood and Hart sale, December, 1879: “ The 
Bee Father” (15x19), Avery, $3300. 

J. Abner Harper sale, March, 1880: “ My Landlord's 
Daughter” (6x7), W. Rockefeller, $1275. 

L. P. Morton and R. Hoe sale, February, 188¢: “The 
Thief in the Fair’ (33x24), $2250; resold at the E. D. 
Morgan sale, January, 1886, to Lanthier, $4750. 

John Wolfe sale, April, 1882: Child’s Head (5x4), W. 
C. Whitney, $1000. 

J. C. Runkle sale, March, 1883: “The First Love 
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Letter” (7x10), $1525, and “Ready for Bed” (8x10), 
$1600. 

George; I. Seney sale, March, 1885: “‘ The Poacher”’ 
(21x16), Knoedler, $1725 ; “‘The Herd Boy” (18x14), J. 
T. Martin, $3100 ; “ Bettina” (8x9), Schaus, $1375 ; “‘ The 
Evening Walk” (16x23), Knoedler, $3050 ; “In the Hay- 
field” (31x24), C. P. Allis, $5500. 

George Whitney sale, December, 1885: ‘“ The City 
Girl” (8x10), E. W. Bass, $2500. 

Mary J. Morgan sale, March, 1886: “ A Farmer's 
Daughter’’ (9x7), J. J. Astor, $2300; “ A Young Satyr” 
(10x8), S. D. Warren, $3150; “St. Martin’s Day” 
(16x21), Knoedler, $5700; ‘The Hunter’s Repast” 
(19x24), Mrs. M. A. Ogden, $16,400; ‘The Country 
Store” (30x25), Avery, $10,400, 

Wall and Brown sale, March, 1886: Head (1oxg), 
Schaus, $1300. 

A. T. Stewart sale, March, 1887: “The Children’s 
Party” (47x32), Jay Gould, $21,300. 

Albert Spencer sale, February, 1888 : “‘ Les Amours 
et les Roses” (6x9), Knoedler, $2100; “Le Salut des 
Amours” (6$x9), J. E. Waggoman, $1550; Head of a 
Brunette (9x10}), Daniel Catlin, $3000; “ Drove of 
Swine—Evening” (14x18), C. Lambert, $2050. 





THE SCIENCE OF COLOR. 





THE appearance of a new edition of Professor A. H. 
Church’s “ Manual of Color,” published by Cassell & 
Co., should be welcomed by students of art, were it only 
because it shows plainly that science is not yet, and is 
not likeiy soon to be, in a position to direct the practice 
of artists or decorators. The methods pursued by scien- 
tists, of examining only the colors of the solar spectrum 
and of eliminating, as they would say, the personal equa- 
tion, by making no account of the unusual sensitiveness 
to color which belongs or should belong to the artist, 
make it unlikely that their results should be of much 
service to the latter. It is true that some of them, like 
M. Chevreul, have been at the trouble to formulate gen- 
eral laws, which they have offered as guiding truths to 
the artistic world ; but the fact has been proven and ac- 
counted for that these laws, though scientifically true, 
are artistically of little value. After Chevreul, Rood, 
with less pretensions and more regard for the opinions 
and practice of artists, offered some suggestions, which 
have met with very little attention ; and now Professor 
Church, in devoting to the artistic side of his subject 
many pages of his book, exhibits a modesty which might 
cause his remarks to be over- 
looked altogether, if attention 
were not called to them. And 
yet they have their importance 
in providing scientific grounds 
for many of the dicta of artists 
about color which are not com- 
monly received with becoming 
respect by laymen, and in point- 
ing out that scientific truth, 
dealiff&, as we may Say, with the 
skeleton of nature, need not be 
expected to be always in accord 
with artistic truth, which deals 
with her living body and spirit. 
The book is, still, a manual, 
intended for students of science, 
not for art students. The greater 
part of it is taken up with de- 
scriptions of experiments with 
the prism, with revolving disks 
and Iceland spar, few of which 
are new, and only some of the 
results of which concern us. 
We will dwell on this part of the 
“book only long enough to re- 
mark that Professor Church 
thinks the analogy between 
music and color, which has 
furnished so many useful terms 
to artists and art critics, is more 
fancied than real. The differences which he points out, 
however, are not such as most people will consider de- 
cisive on this point. Some years ago the idea of analyt- 
ically examining the timbre of an instrument, it is safe 
to say, would have been considered mere folly ; yet Helm- 
holtz has done this; and some one may yet do as much, 
in a strictly analogous way, for tones of color. The 
problem is, no doubt, much more complicated; but it 
would be rash to say that it is wholly unsolvable. 
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Before proceeding to that part of the book which is of 
especial interest to the art student, we must caution him, 
should he read the whole, against adopting the nomen- 
clature set down in Chapter V. For scientific purposes 
it may be valuable and sufficient, but the same terms are 
given different meanings and others are added in the 
discussions of the studios and of the art columns of the 
newspapers. 

An important difference between the results arrived 





“THE ORGAN-GRINDER.” BY LUDWIG KNAUS. 
at by rotating diverse colored disks and mixing on the 
palette the same pigments is pointed out in Chapter VII. 
It is well known to artists that to mix colors is to dull 
them, while the scientist knows that to mix colored 
lights is to secure increased brilliancy. A diagram 
shows that to secure by rotation the effect of a mixture 
of violet carmine and Hooker’s green an amount of black 
had to be added more than equal to that of the two 
colors together. A little vermilion had also to be sup- 





. 


plied, in order to match the brownish tint of the palette 
mixture. Generally it would appear that the mixture is 
less luminous than the average of its components and 
also that it tends in the case of warm colors to increased 
warmth—that is, to browns ; in the case of cool colors to 
cooler grays. This, of course, gives support to the prac- 
tice of good colorists, notably among “impressionists,” in 
placing colors close together on the canvas in unblended 
threads or hatchings, instead of mixing them on the palette. 
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Professor Church does not believe in retaining the 
name of “tertiaries”’ for broken tones, such as brown, 
maroon and citrine. He élaims that a combination of green 
and orange pigments, for example, is equal to one of the 
spectral colors, which may be thus expressed : green + 
red + green + black. To explain this, it is necessary 
to say that Professor Church, like most scientists of to- 
day, rejects the primary colors of Brewster—red, yellow, 
blue—for those previously named by Young—red, green, 
blue. Green and red producing bright yellow with the 
spectrum colors, an addition of green to yellow makes a 
still brighter yellowish green, which when sufficiently 
lowered with black matches the citrine produced by the 
mixture of pigments given above. We mention this be- 
cause some teachers find in it, though without a shadow 
of reason, an excuse for the practice, which they incul- 
cate, of lowering all tones with black. The fact is that 
when reading any scientific treatise on color, one cannot 
too distinctly keep in mind the fact that we do not paint 
with the spectrum colors, nor even do most of our pig- 
ments approach them. Normal red is only “ approxi- 
mately represented” by scarlet vermilion washed over 
with madder carmine. Orange “is seen in tolerable per- 
fection” in cadmium yellow; “emerald green is not a 
pure typical green, but contains a decided trace of blue.” 
The purple which should go with full green as a com- 
plementary he tells us is perhaps most closely repre- 
sented by the flame of burning cyanogen. Now, burning 
cyanogen can no more be given a place on the palette 
than can the spectral violet. 

This brings us to a consideration of the law of com- 
plementary colors, a law which has had a worse influence 
upon decorative design than any other discovery of the sci- 
entists. This law as established by M. Chevreul is, briefly, 
that certain pairs of colors, green and purple, for exam- 
ple, or red and blue green, when combined, make up 
white light. Lower tones may be selected which will 
make not pure white, but a lowered white or neutral 
gray. These also are reckoned as complementaries. 
Now, as when one of a pair of complementaries is pre- 
sented to the eye until the retina grows tired of it, not 
only does the other offer the most complete relief, but 
the sensation given by it is then exceptionally pure and 
full. From this the practical rule was deduced that to 
make a harmonious balance of colors it was requisite 
that they should be such and so proportioned as to be 
equal to a pair of complementaries, or, when combined, 
they should produce white or a light gray. Lists of such 
colors were made out, and manufacturers in many in- 
stances made their designers 
work in accordance with the 
rule. A certain artist decorator 
of New York went so far as to 
cause his subordinates to make 
use habitually of Maxwell’s ro- 
tating disks, by which one can 
determine, for example, the exact 
shade and tint of grayish tur- 
quoise, which is the complemen- 
tary of a certain amber tone. 

But, as Professor Church 
points out, while complementary 
pairs of strong bright colors 
offer the strongest effects of con- 
trast, the very strength of these 
effects often makes them unde- 
sirable. Pairs of a lower tone 
may be used with less reserve 
or a dividing line of white or 
black or gold may be used to 
mitigate bad effects; but com- 
monly all these combinations 
look poor and unsatisfactory. 
Better results are usually got by 
combining colors more nearly 
related, only about go degrees 
apart on the chromatic circle 
instead of 180. Even this re- 
sult, as worked out in lists of 
so-called harmonious assem- 
blages of colors by Rood, Briicke and: Professor Church, 
will be called in question by most artists. Professor 
Church calls the combination of scarlet with violet, bad ; 
but scarlet and blue, good, Blue green with turquoise 
he calls bad ; but orange red with turquoise, good. Even 
with regard to flat tints of opaque colors few decorators 
will agree with him in these opinions. 

In another part of his book he sets this matter in the 
right light when he says that the chromatic balance 
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bears little relation to the psychological balance, and 
that, again, to the esthetic. The latter alone concerns 
the decorator; and to secure it he must pay attention 
not to the “normal” tones of the 
spectrum, nor even to the nearest 


This is the scale of moonlight, the prevailing color of 
which, according to Professor Church, is a faint green. 
Deep folds in colored draperies show the same peculiar- 
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de Naples it would be well to have a tube of jaune brill- 
iant, which is a fine pale orange yellow. The Single 
green may be supplemented by green lake. Some other 
transparent brown, as Van Dyck 
brown, should be used instead of bitu- 





possible approximations to them in 
enamels, but to the actual pigments, 
metals and other materials which he 
may be using. In these the color will 
be affected in countless ways by their 
opacity or transparence, dulness or 
polish, texture and minute composi- 
tion, not to reckon just now effects of 
iridescence, opalescence and change- 
ableness and inter-penetration of hues. 
Then, again, the decorator would sure- 
ly find himself embarrassed if he were 
to set out to discover a complementary 
for every important piece of color in a 
room, by the fact that each color in- 
fluences every other, some more, some 
less, according to position, distance, 
lighting and so forth, so that the con- 
trast really needed may be found in 
some object which would never be 
suspected to be capable of furnishing 
it. Added to all these considerations, 
which are purely practical and physi- 
ological, are those much more difficult 
to define, which depend on the asso- 
ciations which we connect with certain 
colors. Thus blue may remind us of 
the sky; bright green of foliage; and 
the colors of flowers of the flowers 
themselves. It is, besides, impossible, 
in practice, to divorce color from de- 
sign, as regards the effect of both to- 
gether upon the mind. 

A scientific basis is offered by Pro- 
fessor Church for the distinction be- 
tween retiring and advancing colors. 
Though in part founded upon the 
bluish tint of distant objects, he thinks 








men, which has many bad _ qualities. 
That would make a very useful palette 
of twenty colors, 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT’S Paris ate- 
lier abounds in light and color. It is 
situated in the “impasse ” Héléne, in a 
retired part of Batignolles, where, four 
ago, Bonnat had his 
studio and gave balls that have passed 
into legend. The artist was born in 
Paris, but is in reality a Southerner, 


or five years 





having been brought up from four 
He entered 
the School of Fine Arts of that town, 


years of age at Toulouse. 


which has also produced Falquieres, 
Cot, Laurens and Mercié. In Paris 
again he became a pupil of Cabanel. 
After several minor his 
“Mahomet II.” placed “hors 
concours ” in 1876, and in 1884 he was 
named officer of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1872 he made a tour in Spain “ to 
thaw out the effects of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts,” and from there he went 


successes, 


was 


to Tangiers, following the advice of 
Fortuny, whom he had met in Granada. 
He remained two years in Morocco, 
whence he brought back the taste that 
reigns in his studio, and many of the 
objects that gratify it. The walls dis- 
appear under rugs of silk and velvet, 
embroideries and costly stuffs. Here 
are a Byzantine dalmatie, brocades 
covered with gold and precious stones 
and prayer carpets which have made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca centuries ago. 
There are red vests braided with gold 








it likely that the smaller refrangibility 
of the red, orange and yellow rays has 
much to do with it. The great lumi- 
nosity of the same rays, which represent 
more than two thirds of the brightness 
of white light while the area which they occupy in the 
spectrum is less than one third, he supposes to account 
for the fact that these are felt to be warm colors. We 
cannot agree with him, nor quite follow his reasoning. 
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PEN SKETCH BY LUDWIG KNAUS. 


The modification of color by illumination offers some 
peculiarities worth noting. A reduction of the luminos- 
ity of a pure bright solar spectrum works two kinds of 
changes in the colors, which result, if the process is con- 
tinued, in reducing their number to red, green and violet. 
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ity. Red becomes purplish; orange, brown; yellow, 
olive green ; ultramarine, violet ; purple, violet. 

On many of the points which we have rapidly run 
over Professor Church writes at length, giving detailed 
directions for experiments, which will be of the utmost 
value to whoever would engage in this interesting branch 
of scientific study. To artists, however, his most signifi- 
cant words are those in which he points out the limita- 
tions beyond which this study cannot help them. “ We 
try to trace out the causes of the vast number of color 
sensations which we are constantly receiving,” he says, 
“but we constantly find that the cold methods of analy- 
sis fail to explain the mental appreciation with which 
we regard the astounding fertility of nature in its gifts 
of color. Still experiment and analysis are serv- 
iceable tools in the hands of the artist who seeks to re- 
produee, to modify or to deyelop in tangible form the 
happy combinations and arrangements of color with 
which his mental recollection is stored.” 


THE following palette is recommended by the French 
painter Robert for the use of students in oil painting. 
The pigments should follow in the order given, beginning 
at the right hand. They being of French make, we give 
as far as possible an English translation of the names : 
Blanc d’ Argent, 


Silver white. 

Jaune de Naples, 
Naples yellow. 

Chrome clair, 

Chrome yellow, pale. 
Jaune de Chrome, foncé, 
Chrome yellow, deep. 


Terre de Cassel, 

Cassel earth. 

Brun Rouge, 

Brown red. 

Lague de garance, clair, 

Garance, light. 

Lague de garance, foncé, 

Garance, deep. 

Vert emeraude, 

Emerald green (not at all like the 
English pigment of this name). 


Cobalt, 
Cobalt. 


Ochre jaune, 
Yellow ochre. 


Jaune Indien, 
Indian yellow. 


Vermilion, Outre mer, 
Vermilion. French ultramarine, 
Ochre de Rhu, Bitume, 

Ochre de Rhu, Bitumen. 


Noir ivoire, 
Ivory black. 
Bleu minerai, 
Mineral blue. 


Sienne naturelle, 
Raw Sienna. 


Sienne Bralée, 
Burnt Sienna. 


The chrome yellows may be replaced with advantage 
by cadmiums of the same shades. In addition to jaune 
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and striped scarfs transparent as a 
dragon-fly’s wing. These 
everywhere, cast over divans, draping 


stuffs are 


the easels, forgotten on chairs, hanging 

from the doors, covering the floor, 
falling from the balustrade of the little gallery which 
runs across the end of the vast studio, and which has 
half 
under it a 
beautiful 
mouchara- 
bia. Moorish 


hidden 


armor dating 


from Boab- 
dil, poniards 
with scab- 
bards of sil- 
ver, Arab 
guns’ with 


long barrels 
inlaid and 
incrusted, 
yataghans 
with Arabic 
inscriptions, 
Kandjars 
with sheaths 
of velvet 
studded with 
garnets, tur- 
quoises and 
coral, pipes 
in dama- 
scened steel, 
cupboards in 
ebony, inlaid 
tables, Per- 
sian mirrors 
in painted 
frames and 
perfume 
burners in 
wrought 
copper, Morocco saddles and trappings, flags surmounted 
by the crescent, shine and gleam, as says Mr. Eudel, 
“like the rain of stars of some colossal firework show.” 
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THE PERMANENCE OF WATER-COLORS. 


FROM new experiments on the influence of light on 
water-colors, Professor A. H. Church, in The Magazine 
of Art, deduces certain rules which should be of consid- 
erable value in practice. The paper used, he says, 
should contain nothing but pure linen fibre and a small 
proportion of size. There must be no bleaching agent, 
whether acid or alkali, left in it. To test paper for these 
impurities, a sample should be boiled in a little distilled 
water, and the water drained off into a glass vessel and a 
little tincture of violets added to it. If acid is present in 
the water, the violet tincture will be changed to red ; if 
an alkali is present, it will become blue ; any bleaching 
agent will deprive it of color. Without mentioning 
names, Professor Church states that “the papers of the 
best makers” stand this test. But he has occasionally 
found, even in these papers, particles of metallic iron 
which are liable to rust and produce spots of iron-mould. 
All papers, too, contain a considerable 
proportion, between seven and ten per 


by sunshine; but, mixed with cobalt, it has stood seven 
years’ exposure thereto, without appreciable change. 
Aureolin has the opposite effect upon indigo. Absolute- 
ly pure indigo must be classed as permanent. It owes 
its bad name to the impurities generally contained in the 
unrefined article. 

The pigments which Professor Church would condemn 
are: carmine, crimson lake and all cochineal pigments ; 
yellow lake, brown, pink, sepia and the bituminous 
variety of Van Dyck brown. Artificial vermilion blackens 
slowly. Emerald green (aceto-arsenite of copper) is 
dangerous when used with cadmium yellows, and is par- 
ticularly sensitive to sulphuretted hydrogen. Flake 
white, sap green, gamboge, violet carmine, and the 
chromes should also be discarded. 

Pigments which may be considered as permanent when 
the drawings in which they are used are treated with 
care are Indian yellow, the madders, indigo and Prussian 
blue. Brown madder is the least stable of these. Prac- 


ground will use up all the sketcher’s time, and his 
patience and interest in the subject as well; the effect 
which attracted him will vanish, meanwhile, and he 
will gain by an afternoon’s work only a poor and unre- 
liable foreground study, when he might have made a 
thorough one in half the time. 


. * 
+ 


IN order to be of use in painting comprehensive land- 
scape views, one should make a mental classification of 
the varieties of “foreground stuff’ that he oftenest 
meets with, and, after making close studies, should at- 
tempt rapid but correct sketching of each variety. It 
may be sufficient for the purposes of the landscapist to 
divide all such vegetation (distinct from bushes and 
trees) into the four classes of grasses, vines, large- 
leaved plants, like the dock and most cultivated roots, 
and plants of upright habit, like thistles, golden-rod and 
hawkweed. But it will be better to go a little further 
and learn enough botany to distinguish, by their general 

characteristics, not by their flowers, the 
following botanical classes: Ranun- 





cent in weight, of water, and this 
moisture has an important influence 
upon the stability of a water-color 
drawing. In the case of a framed 
drawing, this moisture passes at times 
from the paper to the glass, where it 
is condensed ; and when the glass be- 
comes warmer it is vaporized and is 
reabsorbed by the paper. As it must 
both times pass through the pigments, 
its tendency to promote changes in 
them may readily be imagined. Yet, 
as water-colors are usually framed, 
thin moisture is not only prevented 
from escaping, but is actually added 
to by that contained in the paste with 
which the brown paper backing is held 
to the frame. Bookbinders’ solution 
of india-rubber is recommended in- 
stead of paste. Paper that is light 
for its thickness should be preferred ; 
and colors which contain little glycer- 
ine or honey, both of which absorb 
and give out water. 

The action of all the deleterious 
gases to be found in the air of city 
apartments, with the exception of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, is increased by 
light. To exclude these from contact 
with the drawing, a thick coating of 
white lead over the paper backing will 
be found advisable. 

With regard to artificial lights, can- 
dles and oil are held to be the least 
dangerous to properly framed water- 
colors. Gas produces injurious sub- 
stances ; but if these are excluded by 
using the precautions above pointed 
out, the light itself is not likely to a 
have any marked bad effect. Incan- f 
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culacez, or Buttercup family ; Com- 
posite, or Aster and Thistle family ; 
Liliaceze, or Lily family ; Cruciferz, or 
Kale family, and, perhaps, a few more. 
It is of little use studying the botany 
of forest trees, because their relations 
as given by the botanists are often 
either very obscure, or else obvious 
to everybody. No one will confound 
an oak with a pine, or fail to see the 
similarity of the fir to the hemlock. 
The landscapist may content himself 
with making studies, under different 
aspects, of the species and varieties 
that he recognizes as most common 
or most picturesque. 
* * * 

Most of these studies may best be 
begun in winter when the branches, 
being bare of leaves, may be traced 
from trunk to spray. The ramifica- 
tion of coniferous trees, which do not 
lose all their leaves, is so regular and 
striking that it can be perceived at any 
season. Pines are particularly worthy 
of study. Of the others, the oak is 
very irregular, and has clumsy, knot- 
ted branches; the beech shows a 
strong tendency to spread horizontally 
in its lower portion, while the main 
branches grow upward at an angle 
from the stem more acute as they are 
farther from the ground, and curve 
like a whip-lash. The birch and sev- 
eral other trees have nearly upright 
branches and drooping twigs, while 
the poplar and aspen show an upright 
tendency in both branches and twigs. 
In summer, the disposition of the 
masses of foliage follows that of the 
branches, but with differences occa- 








“probably unobjectionable ;” but the 
more powerful arc lights are classed 
as highly objectionable, as the light 
given off by them is exceptionally rich 
in actinic rays and is very active in 
producing chemical changes. 

The direct rays of the sun are, also, chemically power- 
ful, much more so than diffused daylight. The pro- 
tection afforded to pictures by the exclusion of direct sun- 
light is beyond question more important than the reduc- 
tion of luminosity thus caused. A slight wash of car- 
mine, which is completely bleached in six hours by the 
direct rays of the sun, will show but little change after 
six weeks’ exposure to diffused light. Indigo is much 
less alterable by light than carmine, and it required 
thirty days of sunshine and many months of diffused 
light to affect a pale wash of it. Professor Church com- 
pares this with the effects onthe human skin of a cup- 
ful of boiling water and a pailful of warm water, and 
argues that in washes of moderate depth many colors 
are admissible (if the work in which they are used is 
preserved from direct sunlight) which would otherwise 
have to be discarded as fugitive. 

Some of these comparatively fugitive pigments may 
also be rendered proof even against strong sunlight by 
admixture with permanent pigments or by a glazing of 
the latter, Thus Prussian blue alone is readily affected 
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tically permanent are zinc white, aureolin, yellow ochre, 
raw Sienna, cadmium yellow, light red, Indian red, virid- 
ian, ultramarine, cobalt, burnt Sienna, raw umber, Verona 
brown, India ink and ivory black. 


HERBAGE of all sorts, except in the foreground, it is 
generally safe to paint exactly as bare earth would be 
painted, that is, by values, with strict attention to relief, 


perspective, and the changes of local color. One will 
find that the character of many kinds of vegetation may 
be given in this way without any drawing, or even indi- 
cation, of individual plants. But in foregrounds it is 
seldom possible to simplify things so much. There, not 
only should care be taken to indicate, by some sort of 
handling the general character of the vegetation, 
whether poor or luxuriant, uniform or varied, but this 
will be found insufficient without considerable drawing 
of individual plants. If one has not made a good many 
careful preliminary studies, the more interesting a fore- 
ground may be the more should he refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it. For the effort that will be required 
to draw in sufficient detail to make a satisfactory fore- 
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sioned by sparseness or luxuriance of 
growth as much as by the form and 
size of the leaf. It results from this 
that individuals of the same species 
and variety will look very different 
from one another, and the same individual, even, will 
present different forms at different seasons. 


* * 
* 


AN oak growing in the open shows, with us, a trunk of 
medium height, neither so heavy nor so quickly branch- 
ing as the English oak, still, very similar, with powerful 
roots, wandering branches and masses of leafage, which 
offer most varied silhouettes. Most of our oaks, how- 
ever, have grown up surrounded by other trees though 
they may now stand alone. The trunk rises often toa 
great height without a single large branch. The branches 
first put forth, as a rule, soon decay, and are broken off, 
leaving the trunk rough with nodosities. The upper 
branches, where they get room to spread do so in the 
most fantastic way ; yet there is a degree of regularity 
in their diminution as they proceed, one out of the 
other, and in the balance which is maintained among 
them, modified very sensibly by the strength of the main 
boughs and by the firmness of the attachment of the 
lesser branches to it. Circumstances occasionally con- 
spire to favor the growth of large branches on one side, 




















PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 
VIL. 

WE are so accustomed to see the great laurel (Rho- 
dodendron maximus) growing as a cultivated shrub in 
our parks, that a locality where all the wild woods and 
byways are gay with its large clusters of pink and white 
blossoms seems like dreamland. The dark lance-ob- 
long evergreen leaves of the rhododendron give it a trop- 
ical appearance; but it belongs to the North rather than 
the South ; it appears in great profusion in some places, 
and then disappears, altogether, for a great many miles, 
perhaps; although it would be difficult to account for 
the conditions that had influenced its choice. 

A study of rhododendron should be large, especially 
high, if it is to present the flowers at all as they appear 
when growing. At a recent exhibition in New York, 
there were some branches of rhododendron inclining 
from a blue vase and accepting the limits of a horizontal 
panel. Although the study was excellent in technique, 
its tone was directly opposed to the effects which the 
flowers produce under natural conditions ; every cluster 
was full blown and entirely white—blue white, severely 
in keeping with the vase. While the heavy clusters are 
held in compact buds, they show the deepest rose tint 
wherever a pale green calyx allows a corolla to come to 
the light; and, in the next stage, the buds are all ready 
to unfold, and the rose tint is lighter. As they open, 
they pale more and more, losing all their blush before 
they are quite gone by. If every degree of development 
is represented, we have a more varied and pleasing effect. 
The green tinting in the throat of the corolla, and the 
yellowish and purplish spots that sometimes appear on 
the inner side of the largest lobe, must not be neglected, 
any more than the stamens and pistil. The magnificent 
leaves must not be allowed to assert themselves in too 
positive a manner; some may be thrown partly behind 
the flower clusters, others involved in shade, and others 
still may have lights that bring the dark greens nearer 
to the background tones—gray and olive should prevail 
in the background. If rich floral decorations are wanted 
for a large threefold screen, rhododendrons will be 
found very desirable for the centre, with branches from 
the two flowering trees next noticed for the side folds. 

The common horse-chestnut (/Esculus Hippocasta- 
num) produces, in early summer, dense panicles of deli- 
cately tinted flowers which, with the grand digitate leaves, 
make beautiful decorative designs. For a screen, one or 
two branches should extend obliquely from one side, and 
toward the light; the flowers and leaves being mostly 
near the ends, will throw their shadows upon the more 
naked part of the branches. The background should be 
rather warm and sunny, introducing tones that we would 
get in open woods, under an evening sky. The white 
for the flowers should be made very cream like—Naples 
yellow and yellow ochre, with the umbers and Siennas 
in the shadows. Where the pretty tinting of orange and 
purple shows in a flower, deep cadmium, French ultra- 
marine and rose madder may be used. The lights and 
shadows that distribute themselves among the individual 
flowers must be recognized sufficiently to bring out char- 
acteristic forms; but it is those that affect the appear- 
ance of the cluster, as a whole, that are most important. 
If the dark green leaves seem too overwhelming, some 
may be carefully taken off; but it is best to retain all 
that can be managed to advantage, and the more reced- 
ing ones may be put in with neutral effects that help to 
throw out stronger parts. Some of our indigenous horse- 
chestnuts or buckeyes, that are confined to the Southern 
and Western States, show more decided colors—yellow 
and red. 

Our tall native locusts (Robinia Pseudacacia) fill the 
early summer air with sweet perfume when they throw 
out their long loose racemes of delicate white flowers, 
which are not unlike wistaria in form, belonging to the 
same family. The symmetrical compound leaves are of 
the tenderest greens, and they want a background of a 
lower tone than that recommended for the horse-chest- 
nut; but the flowers may be treated very much the same 
as to the general scheme. The branches have numerous 
sharp thorns which, like other thorns, should be carried 
out as they occur, instead of being added last. 

Pink and deep rose-colored locusts (R. viscosa and R. 
hispida) may be found growing wild in the Southern 
States, and are extensively cultivated in the North— 
without, however, attaining the height that they do in 
their native soil. These are very desirable for single 
Screens ; they show beautifully upon black satin. 

The wild lupine (L. perennis), with its long slender 
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spikes of purplish flowers and its delicate palmate leaves, 
is one of the prettiest woodland flowers to be found in 
earlysummer. Water-colors suit the nicety of its struct- 
ure better than oils, and single sprays show to better ad- 
vantage than masses. Rose madder and new blue will 
give the local color of the flowers ; the leaves want the 
zinober greens, raw Sienna and charcoal gray ; their nu- 
merous leaflets must be laid in with some precision. 
marginal decorations, lupine can be made particularly 
pleasing. 

There are few wild flowers that have been painted so 
much as our common ox-eyed daisy (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum) ; but alas! not always so as to remind 
us of summer breezes and sweet pastures. The white 
rays are often placed around the golden disk in a stellated 
style, or else, not radiating from the true centre, they are 
whorled. It is easier to control a brush so as to give the 
true direction of the rays, as well as their perfect curve, 


For 


if it is carried from the tips toward the centre. It must 
be observed that the disk is never flat ; but, being a little 
parterre of itself, it rises in a soft broad line between the 
centre and margin, both of these being compressed and 
holding shadow. Onlya small proportion of the flowers 
should present themselves full face, and a very few 
should reach, respectively, well above and to one side of 
the principal mass. The leaves must be encouraged to 
make what show they will, and if stems seem too numer- 
ous, they must be partly wrapped in shadow. 
usually preferred for daisies. If finished studies are 
made in water-colors on white paper, tinting of any kind 
around the white rays is rather tedious. 

Our common larger blue flag (Iris versicolor) is not an 
easy flower to paint. It is peculiar in form and texture, 
and requires a facile brush. The three erect petals, 
which form themselves into a sort of crape-like balloon, 
are of a pretty decided mauve; they may or may not 
allow a glimpse of the purplish petaloid stigmas. The 
three large spatulate sepals, which look like petals turn- 
ing downward, want the mauve mixed with rose madder 
for the general tint ; they are mottled with deeper pur- 
ple—deep carmine and French ultramarine—and each 
centre is marked with a fluffy sort of stripe that wants 
very light touches of cadmium. The satin-like bracts 
enfolding the base of the flower should have very thin 
color—yellow ochre, blue black and Naples yellow—the 
same being carried down into the green of the stems. 
A flower that has had its day shows a little crumpled 
mass of purple at the top of these bracts; such should 
not be omitted—they are characteristic, and not without 
value. The long leaves, sheathing at the base, may be 
brought around to form curves or angles, as may be 
desired ; they will also assist in carrying out the scheme 
of light and shade. 

In the same low ground where the blue flags grow, 
we often see the golden ragwort (Senecio aureus), 
the two mingling their complementary colors and pro- 
ducing the most striking effect. If we combine flowers 
at all, it should be in accordance with the suggestions of 
nature. The golden ragwort consists of clusters ‘of 
composite flowers that are easy to paint; cadmiums, 
umbers, and zinober greens will soon produce them. 

Of the many buttercups that appear during the spring 
and summer, Ranunculus fasciculares, R. Bulbosus, and R. 
Acrisare the most likely to bechosen for painting. Their 
striking brilliancy is not often secured—not because the 
colors are inadequate, but because they are not properly 
managed. The petals of the buttercup might be of the 
richest yellow, and yet they would not look like bur- 
nished fine gold, as they do, only that their texture is such 
that they catch the most brilliant lights, with corre- 
sponding gray tones and shadows; these must be re- 
spectively recognized and laid in, else, no matter how 
exact we may have been in matching the local color, we 
shall have none of the characteristic brilliancy of the 
buttercup. Cadmiums, chromes, and Indian yellow may 
all be used ; and with them we want the most delicate 
grays—cobalt and madder lake will produce them by 
combining with the yellow tints. In water-colors one can- 
not be too careful about sparing the lights; and in oils, 
they must be as carefully laid on. If petals have fallen 
and left the little green heads partly or entirely bare, the 
more real the effect. The much divided leaves, which a 
good proportion of the species have, must be employed 
to advantage, to cover some of the stems that neces- 
sarily accumulate when a great many flowers are used. 
One of the prettiest ways of painting a good-sized study 
of buttercups is to leave them as they are naturally 
gathered by a covetous hand—a large bunch loosely 
bound with grasses and slightly inclined from the 
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shadow side toward the light, some standing briskly 
upright, others bent and nodding. Such 
cast heavy shadows, against which the gold will shine 
out the brighter. 

Prominent among early summer flowers that are 


a bunch will 


desirable for decorative purposes, but which require no 
special directions for painting beyond what practice with 
preceding flowers will suggest, are the following : Clus- 
tered Solomon’s seal (Smilacina racemosa), with its 
long curving stems of perfectly white, plume-like flowers ; 
the painted cup (Castilleja coccinea), consisting of 
showy scarlet bracts holding an inconspicuous yellow 
flower ; the blazing star (Chamelirium luteum), a very 
striking and rather rare flower, having a long, terminal 
spicate raceme of small, white flowers, with a whorl of 
large leaves at the base of the tall stem. This is par- 
ticularly pretty thrown up over decorative landscape 
effects ; even if several plants are used, the large whorls 
of leaves will have ample scope in a foreground, while 
the single stems will shoot up without marring anything 
beyond, and allow the delicate flowers to droop over at 
the top. H. C. GASKIN. 


(To be continued.) 


° ’ ’ 
@hina Painting, 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING, 


VIL. 


IN my last letter I named a variety of colors that 
could be used on china in flower painting, and also the 
colors for shading them, It is hardly necessary, there- 
fore, to recapitulate the shading for blue, pink or pur- 
ple flowers. I must say this, however: in shading pink 
flowers there is a choice of using ivory black or apple 
Try all three on 
the side of your plate, and use the tint you prefer. 


green or emerald green with carmine. 


In shading all flowers you will understand that the 
color of the flower must be mixed with the color for 
shading. Not with the palette knife under any circum- 
stances, but always with the brush. Aim to have the 
brush quite clean, so that only the two colors—the flower 
tint and the shading color—are combined. It is desira- 
ble in china painting that all shadows be clear. You 
can easily spoil your whole work by a little wrong color 
in the combination. If the painting looks muddy be- 
fore firing, you may be sure it will be muddy after. 

If you have followed me in practice as I hope, and 
have succeeded as well as you deserve, by this time you 
are ready for some instruction in grounding or tinting. 
Perhaps I anticipated this knowledge on your part, in 
giving you designs for a set of plates in my sixth let- 
ter; but, in the simplicity of the coloring, I quite forgot 
your ignorance; yet I am sure those very designs, so sug- 
gestive and clear, have stimulated your ambition to ex- 
periment in this very field. 

So we will begin with the grounding at once. You 
wrote you had no grounding oil ; was it essential? And 
I answer, No. You have fat oil (essence grasse) and 
lavender oil; that will do. Take mixing yellow for the 
color; squeeze out of the tube on the glass palette (if 
perfectly clean) about three times as much as you ordi- 
narily do. Also, one sixth as much flux. Drop one 
drop of fat oil and four or five of lavender oil on these 
(paint and flux), and rub them together with the palette 
knife. Mix them thoroughly and smoothly. When of 
right consistence, the paint should be thin enough to 
spread out of itself upon the palette. You will very soon 
understand how stiff it should be when you put it upon 
the china. 

Now take a piece of very soft cotton half as large as 
an after-dinner coffee cup, a quarter of an old linen hand- 
kerchief to cover it, gathering the four corners together, 
and tying close to the bunch of cotton with a bit of thread. 

You will understand that you have a pad in your hand. 
Try your experiment upon a plate or saucer or tile; 
but let me say here, china is invariably the best even for 
the beginner to experiment upon, and broken china, if 
you wish to fire your experiment, can be had for the ask- 
ing at any china store. 

With your largest brush perfectly clean, dipped slightly 
in turpentine, take up a good deal of color and lay on 
the plate rapidly; the direction of the strokes does not 
matter so long as the whole surface is evenly covered. 
Avoid passing over the same place twice unless just 
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where it is too heavy or too thin ; evenness is of the first 
importance. 

Grasping the gathered-up ends of the bit of linen, 
which form a very good handle, dip the smooth surface 
of the pad in the color on the palette, and begin imme- 
diately to pounce or dab the color on the plate. You 
will instantly: see the effect of this by the strokes of 
color blending into each other and making a smooth 
and even tint. Go over the whole painted surface in the 
same way, stopping for no consideration until the whole 
is finished. If the color is streaky, you will know at 
once something is wrong. The paint may have been 
laid on too thickly, and a drop or two of lavender (not 
turpentine) might improve it; or it may be too thin, 
and the tint too delicate; then, of course, you have had 
too much turpentine on your brush, and possibly too 
much lavender in rubbing it up. If the paint is too thin 
on the palette, wait a few minutes and it will evaporate. 
Having cleaned the plate, make another trial. If you 
have laid on the color too heavily in one place a few 
strokes of the brush will even it off, and it is better that 
the color should be even before dabbing. Do not be 
discouraged if you do not succeed the first time. You 
will, of course, understand that the same dabber cannot 
be used for various colors, neither can the same be used 
on successive days, even for the same color. The dab- 
ber should be fresh every time, unless at one sitting you 
propose to tint a number of pieces of china. 

If you do not succeed at once, be assured that you can 
master this branch as well as the flower painting, and 
there is hardly anything in china painting that gives 
greater satisfaction. 

I knew of one lady who began her lessons in mineral 
colors with grounding because she said she could not 
draw, and she admired tinted ware. This knowledge 
gave her courage to proceed. 

Let the first experiment in tinting be ona flat surface— 
a tray or plate or saucer. Round objects, such as cups, 
vases, bowls and dishes are difficult to hold, and if there 
are handles, it is next to impossible sometimes to reach 
certain parts with the dabber.. You can anticipate this 
difficulty by laying on the color with the brush in such 
places so thinly that it will not require manipulation 
with the dabber. Experience on the plain surface will 
suggest to you many ways to remedy this contingency. 
If you like one side of the plate or the lower or upper 
part of the vase or cup darker than the rest, lay the paint 
on much heavier in that part, and begin to dab on the 
light part first; then dipping the dabber on the palette, 
so that some of the color will adhere to it, and then pro- 
ceeding to dab the darker part. The effect of this is 
very good, especially when the color is removed from the 
design, which may then be shaded and outlined with the 
grounding color. In all cases where grounding color is 
to be used, invariably paint the design in India ink or 
carmine (water-colors) first, for it will then be permanent. 

It is almost always necessary to take out the ground- 
ing tint from a design. There are several ways to do 
this. Tar oil and erasing oil prepared by various firms 
who sell art materials can be used. With this oil the whole 
design is painted over; or the ground can laboriously 
be scratched out with a sharp knife, or a rag can be 
fastened over a sharp-pointed stick and dipped in tur- 
pentine. All these, of course, after the color has been 
perfectly dried on a stove, or allowed to remain over 
night. The drier the tint, the simpler the erasing. 

Recently I have discovered at one of the art stores a 
preparation, said to be used at the Sévres factory, that is 
decidedly the best of the kind. With this preparation, 
which is bright carmine in color and in consistence like 
fat oil, the trouble in taking out the color from a design 
is reduced to the minimum. The price per bottle is the 
same as that for other erasing oils—namely, seventy-five 
cents ; but a bottle full can easily be divided between 
friends, as a great deal of work can be done with a small 
quantity of it. 

In using any erasive oil, a fresh part of the rag should 
be used'in every case when wiping off the mixture, and 
care should be observed to make the wiping stroke from 
the background to the centre of the flower, lest a little 
of the mixture be wiped outside of the design. In this 
branch of china painting habitual neatness in doing 
things is sure to find expression. 

I am glad that a friend has joined you in your study 
of china ‘painting. Her knowledge in water-colors will 
be invaluable to you, and I suspect it is at her advice 
that you ask me for schemes of color and subjects for 
vases, chocolate pots, pitchers, and cups and saucers. 
I will give some of these in my next letter ; but for dec- 


orative objects you must have some instruction in the 
Royal Worcester colors and methods, as those are much 
sought for and admired, and are especially adapted to 
such subjects. L. STEELE KELLOGG. 





HINTS ABOUT CHINA FIRING. 





From ‘ A Lesson in China Firing,”’ by Fanny E. Hall. 

A FIRING-POT full of china fires as readily as one con- 
taining a single piece, yet the china should never be 
crowded too closely, nor should very large dishes be 
fired in a pot so small as to barely contain them, as the 
sudden changes of temperature would then be too quick- 
ly and unevenly communicated to the china and might 
cause it to break. All large dishes should be fired in an 
upright position, as being the safest for them. Small 
plates, saucers, etc., can be conveniently fired in piles, 
separating one plate from another by a single stilt, the 
first plate resting either on a stilt placed on the bottom 
of the firing-pot, or upon the iron itself. Large plates 
may be arranged round the sides of the pot, each sup- 
ported by three or four stilts. 


The paper labels on new pieces of china should be 


carefully soaked off, lest smoke from them should ruin 
the contents of the kiln. All decorations should be 
neatly finished about their edges, and pot and china 
must be scrupulously clean. No painting should be 
placed in a kiln until it is perfectly dry; if the painting 
is fresh, it may be dried in an oven or over an alco- 
hol lamp. Even if it turns brown, no harm will be 
done. 

The china being packed, the lid of the firing-pot should 
be carefully fitted into its place, to protect the china from 
dust and smoke. Some careful firers invariably plaster 
the lid of the firing-pot round its edge after the china is 
packed and the lid fitted on, as an absolute safeguard 
against smoke, dust, and the gas that arises from all 
combustion. Fire clay, plaster of Paris, or any similar 
material, may be used for this purpose, but no water 
must be allowed to get into the pot,as dampness is most 
injurious to the success of a firing. 

Of all colors in ordinary use, the carmines and other 
pinks require the hardest firing. Things decorated with 
these colors should therefore be placed as low down in 
the firing-pot as convenient, unless the fire is kept es- 
pecially hot at the top. If, however, a small amount of 
flux is added to carmine, in the proportion of one fourth, 
in applying the color, it will fire quite evenly with the 
other colors, but too much flux would give the carmine 
an unpleasing purplish tone. 

After the fire is well started, the escape pipe should 
never be closed. Through it observations are taken to 
judge of the progress of the firing. The intense heat in 
the interior of the kiln at last makes the firing-pot red- 
hot, even to its lid. Looking down the escape pipe, a 
dull red glow is first seen in the interior of the pot ; it 
brightens from moment to moment, and when the glow 
has become so vivid that the white mass of the china is 
clearly exposed to view against the sides of the pot, any 
ordinary painting will have glazed, and it is time to stop 
the firing. 

Some decorations, however, such as carmine, used 
without flux, and burnish gold, particularly the colored 
golds, such as red-gold bronze, etc., require a high de- 
gree of heat to so fix them upon the china that they will 
not rub off under the action of the burnisher. This is 
particularly the case when these decorations are used 
over plain white china and without a sufficient mixture 
of the appropriate fluxes. If desired, therefore, the firing 
may be continued a few minutes longer, until the glow 
within has become of a very light cast and the interior 
of the pot seems to swim in a thin white mist, which is 
perhaps better described as the wavering appearance of 
intensely heated air; at or before this point the firing 
must always stop, or the decorations will turn black, and 
the beginner is cautioned particularly against firing too 
long. The time required for firing varies, according to 
the size of the pot used, from a half hour to at least two 
hours. 

Decorations of liquid gold will not always stand this 
added degree of heat. Most of the Lacroix mineral 
colors are quite uninjured by it, but the yellows are apt 
to bake out when exposed to this test, under which, too, 
the gouache colors, with the exception of pink, will occa- 
sionally fire too hard, glazing, when they should retain 
their distinctive velvety effect. A “cool,” or slight fir- 
ing is best in the case of all enamels. When enamel is 
liberally used, it is often desirable to add it after the 


piece has been fired once, when the second firing may be 
made as light as desired. 

Jewels also require a special and very cool firing. 

Any colors on the china palette may be safely used in 
conjunction, if they are applied in very delicate washes 
and are properly fixed. 

When the china is unstacked, if any of the decorations 
remain unglazed, or give other evidence of insufficient fir- 
ing, the trouble may be entirely remedied by giving them 
a second firing, which must, however, be as long as if 
they had never been fired atall. If, from long-continued 
over firing, they have turned black, there is no remedy, 
except the use of hydrofluoric acid, but this is a disa- 
greeable and somewhat dangerous agent to employ. If 
any colors have baked out, these may be applied again 
and the piece refired. Should a piece not fire well, for 
some inexplicable reason, as will sometimes happen in 
all china firing, it is worth while to make a second trial, 
which will often prove a perfect success. 

When pieces of old china are already gilded, or in the 
case of any gold not freshly applied, there is always a 
strong chance that the gold may be spoiled in the kiln, 
though sometimes it does come from a second firing 
quite uninjured, but it will generally need to be reburn- 
ished. In the case of burnish gold, the gilding may al- 
ways be renewed for another firing, with perfect effect. 
Liquid gold, which does not well endure a very hard fire, 
will sometimes fire twice ; but when it fails, it should be 
replaced with burnish gold instead of a second applica- 
tion of liquid gold, which, over the first coating, would 
fire with a dull effect not at all pleasing. Liquid gold 
has the happiest results, to most minds, when used ex- 
clusively over the bare surface of china, though some 
persons do use it over color. Color, with gold applied 
over it, must be fired once before the gold is laid on. 
This is the generally received rule, but it is an interest- 
ing experiment to dabble burnish gold over a freshly laid 
background, as soon as it is dry, for a single firing, and 
in the case of the gouache or matt colors, at least, this 
can be done with excellent effect. 

In using liquid gold, if any error is made in laying it on, 
never wipe off the gold with turpentine, but with soap 
and water—otherwise purple spots will appear on the 
china after firing. Turpentine may be safely used in 
the case of errors with burnish gold. 





THE SET OF “ORCHID” PLATES. 





THE little orchid given this month as the ninth of our 
series for a dozen dessert plates, is one of our native 
wild ones, the writer having found it in the Maine woods. 
The color is a delicate bluish pink. Use carmine No, 1 
and a little Victoria blue. One of the petals—the lower 
middle one—is heavily fringed and striped with deep 
crimson. The closed buds are also pink and a much 
deeper color at the tips. The stems should be very 
delicate. Paint them and the leaves grass green, shaded 
with the same color and brown green. Outline the 
torn ragged part of the leaf with brown 108. 





AN OLD ROUEN CIDER JUG. 





A JuG of the shape and size of the old Rouen cider 
jug illustrated in the supplement pages this month come 
in “ Ivory white ware,” and is quite inexpensive. The 
design is that of a genuine old piece—it is very rich and, 
although somewhat minute in detail, would well repay 
the time a china painter spend on it. It would be well 
to keep the scheme of color simple, using as few shades 
as possible. 

Let the ground for the neck and base be of a rich 
dark blue, the decoration on the neck being picked out 
in buff with dark brown markings. The band on the 
body of the vessel and the rim around the medallion 
can be treated in the same way ; also the device beneath 
the medallion encircling the base. For the festoons 
use also the same colors, making the leaves blue and the 
flowers and fruit buff shaded with brown. The me- 
dallion can be filled in with gold, and raised jewels may 
be used for the device, The centres of the flowers in 
the festoons can also be jewelled. A paste is sold 
specially prepared for fixing these jewels. The handle 
would look best all in gold, omitting the design alto- 
gether. The rim and narrow bands on the neck should 
be gold, as well as the outer edge of the base. 

The La Croix colors required are: Victoria blue, 
Sepia and Café-au-lait. Two firings will probably be 
necessary to make the painting sufficiently rich, 
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THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 


UCH has been 
written upon 
the subject of 
illumination ; 
many _histo- 
ries have been 
compiled; 
many treatises 
and hand- 
books, more or 

less practical and of use to the 

student, have been published, so 
that it would well seem that the 
subject might be exhausted ; 
but the art has so much fasci- 
nation for those who love the 
beautiful, in whatever form it 
may appear, for its own sake, 
and do not look upon all things 
as valueless unless they hap- 
pen to be the fashion of the day, that there may yet be 
room for a few remarks on different styles, with such 
practical directions, for following the art as may be ne- 
cessary to enable the student to start right and to over- 
come any ordinary difficulties which may occur in the 

course of the work. . 
For more than a thousand years illumination was one 

of the serious pursuits of life. In all countries where 

books were made men studied it and worked at it all 
their lives as a means of gaining subsistence. It was 
one of the principal forms of art, pictorial painting as 
we now see it being in effect unknown. Books were 
then made singly by hand throughout, every copy being 
a fresh and individual specimen of the skill of the scribe, 












































DIAPER GROUND FROM AN EARLY FRENCH ILLU- 
MINATED MS. 


having its peculiarities of character in execution, and 
variations of whatever ornament might be added to it, 
so that whoever possessed a book had a production 
unique in its workmanship, and made beautiful by the 
art of the illuminator in such manner and to such extent 
as he might desire and have the ability to pay for. 
Wherever learning existed the scribe found constant 
employment in making fair and legible record of it, and 
by whomsoever the love of the beautiful was cherished 
the illuminator was called on to add his labors to those 
of the copyist. 

Then came the invention of printing, whereby copies 
of a book were multiplied as though cast in a mould, 
each one being a counterpart of every other. That was 
the doom of scribes or copyists and illuminators. As 
the new invention spread itself over the land they found 
their means of living departing from them, although for 
a long time after books began to be made by printing 
instead of writing, blank spaces were left wherein large 
and important initials might be drawn and painted in 
any style to suit the owner. Succeeding this, initials 
and in many cases borders containing figures and orna- 
ments of various kinds were engraved on wood and 
printed with the text, to be afterward colored by hand. 
So the profession or trade of illumination gradually 
died out, and it was only occasionally employed in cases 
where some wealthy and powerful patron desired a 
special and luxurious copy of a book. 

In comparatively recent years, interest having been 
awakened in the art by the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture, with which illumination in its best period was con- 
temporary, books began to be published regarding it. 
Careful copies of ancient work were made, and, being 
printed, were colored by hand. Then came chromo- 
lithography, with its cheaper reproductions, which, al- 
though almost entirely wanting in the glow and brill- 
iancy of the originals, still gave their forms and a toler- 
able representation of their coloring. Books upon the 





subject grew and multiplied ; and the student can now 
find without difficulty examples of any style of work 
from the sixth to the sixteenth century, or during the 
whole range of the artas it is known to us by still ex- 
isting manuscripts. 

It is not proposed to undertake here anything like a 
historical account of the progress of the art, but merely 
to make such reference to the leading characteristics of 
different periods as may help the student to select the 
style which would be the best for adapting to the work 
in hand, whatever it my be; for let me here emphasize 
the assurance that the only practical way to do anything 
worth doing in illumination is to study the old work 
and copy it until it is thoroughly understood. When 
you have carefully copied old designs until you are pen- 
etrated by their spirit and imbued with a feeling of their 
beauty, you may try designs of your own in the same 
style. When you can do work as graceful, rich and 
harmonious as the ancient, you are in condition to do 
what you please in the way of entirely original design, 
and if after completely mastering the old work you can 
please yourself better by something different, and can 
invent a new style, you may look upon yourself as an 
artist of no small ability. 

Illumination, so far as any record of it remains to us, 
seems to have begun in simply the enriching of the ma- 
terial used by the scribe, as writing in letters of silver or 
gold upon a colored ground, the vellum being dyed or 
tinted purple, rose or other pleasing hue. Afterwood the 
initials were made of more importance by being colored 
differently from the text and increased in size; then 
borders or frames surrounded the text in a square and 
formal manner, often filled with very elaborate orna- 
mentation, and with small illustrations introduced in 
panels, generally circles or squares placed diagonally. 
As time went on the size of the initial was increased, 
sometimes until it covered nearly the whole page, the 
smaller letters of the text being distributed about as 
there might be room for them, in a tumultuous and dis- 
orderly manner, much like many of the so-called designs 
of the present day. Many of these initials with their 
ornamentation suggest patterns cut out with a scroll 
saw and pasted upon the manuscript. 

In course of time a more artistic and refined taste 
grew up. The initials and ornaments gradually be- 
came more graceful in form, and instead of being placed 
upon the page in a manner at once formal and inco- 
herent, without any due or fit connection with the body 
of the text, they began to bud and throw out branches 
in vigorous and flowing curves, which spread over the 
page in beauty of line, sometimes running into and 
combining with the text in such a way as to forma 
complete and organic des¢gn, as distinguished from an 
inordinate collection of details, which even if pleasing in 
themselves are not brought into any subordination or 
harmonious relation with each other. 

It was during this period, which was at its best during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that the glories 
of illumination came to their meridian. Having reached 
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its highest point the art began to decline, ornamental 
design slowly but steadily deteriorating, until it was at 
last driven out by imitative painting, representations of 
actual objects, natural or artificial, usurping the place 
of imaginative creation. Flowers, fruits, insects, jewels, 
etc., were simply scattered about without regard to pro- 
portion or artistic relation, and very generally upon gold 
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grounds. Gold, indeed, was used so lavishly that it was 
vulgarized, and lost much of its value, both ideally as a 
precious material and artistically as serving to brighten 
The 


paucity of invention was so great that the cheap expe- 


the design and enhance the beauty of the colors. 


dient was frequently resorted to of making stems of sin- 
gle pen lines in black wandering about without any 
apparent intention, putting leaves on them here and 
there without study or design, and filling up blank places 
with monotonous tendrils and dots until the space allot- 
ted for the border was occupied. 

In the finest and most costly work of this time mini- 
ature pictures elabo- 
rately painted were 
the chief points of in- 
The 


mental portion was 


terest. orna- 
quite subsidiary, gen- 
erally fragmentary, 
and of no value ex- 
cept such as might 
be derived from the 
skill and nicety of its 
execution. In short, 
imitation triumphed 
over invention, illu- 
mination withered 
and decayed, and pic- 
torial representation 
took its place. 
Allthat is attempt- 
ed here is a brief 
sketch of the general 
course of the art of 
illumination from its 
inception to its deca- 


dence. 
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Many varia- 
tions of style, or, as 
they might be called, 
different schools, ex- 
isted in different parts 
of Europe, as nation- 
ality, race, or other 
circumstance might 
influence the charac- 
ter of the ornament. 
For descriptions and 
illustrations of these 
the student is referred 
to the books of Henry 
Shaw, Noel Hum- 
phreys, Digby Wyatt, 
Owen Jones, Racinet, 
and others who have 
published many vol- 
umes devoted to the 
history of illumina- 
tion and other orna- 
ment, copiously illus- 
trated by the aid of 
all the resources of 
chromatic printing. 
Let us now 





con- 
sider how to achieve 
in the best manner 
any such piece of 
work as may be de- 
sired. Thefirst thing 
in order is to under- 
stand what materials 
and tools are the most 
useful. The specification of most useful is necessary, 
since a volume might be filled with a description of all 
the appliances and conveniences which are provided for 
the practise of the art. Fortunately the work can be 
done in the best style by the use of a limited selection 
from the huge list displayed before you by enterprising 
dealers. What you really need is a good material to 
work on,a few good colors to put on it, and a good set 
of tools to work with. These should all be good and 
well fitted for the purpose, however few they may be. 
The tools, being perhaps the most important of all these 
requisites, may be first specified. 

To begin with, a good drawing board of such size as 
may be convenient, with a T square long enough to 
reach across it, is indispensable. 

Two set squares or triangles, one of forty-five and one 
of thirty and sixty degrees, for drawing parallel lines, 
angular diapers, etc, 
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Two or three hard-rubber curves of different propor- 
tions will be found very useful to guide the drawing pen 
in outlining some of the ornaments. 

A pair of dividers for measuring and spacing the 
different parts of the design. 

Compass with shifting pen and pencil legs, for draw- 
ing circular curves. 

- A bow pen for drawing small circles. 

Mechanical drawing pen for using with a straight 
edge or curve. 

An agate burnisher ; the straight or pencil form is the 
best for general use, as the side may be employed for 
flat burnishing, and the point for dotting or otherwise 
enriching the gold grounds. 

A tracing point, either ivory or steel. 

Ordinary pens and pencils such as may best suit you 
for drawing with; transparent tracing paper, and black 
lead transfer paper. 

Of brushes, you must have one or two large ones for 
washes and large grounds, and six or eight, from mid- 
dling size to the very smallest, for the rest of the work. 
This number is absolutely necessary, and it will add 
greatly to your convenience and ability to keep the col- 
ors pure and bright if you have more of the smaller ones, 
so that you can keep a brush for each color. In partic- 
ular, the brush for gold, that for black, and that for 
white lining should never be changed to any other color. 
It is very difficult to clean perfectly brushes which have 
been filled with body color, and the cleaning wears and 
injures them more than actual use. Red sable brushes 
are the best, and you should have two or three of these 
for your smallest ones to do very fine lining with, as 
they have a springy firmness which no others possess ; 
but for the larger ones a cheaper material is perhaps 
quite as good. A good firm camel’s-hair brush will lay 
on all flat body color quite as well as a more expensive 
one. But every brush that you use must hold a good 
point when filled. with color, or it will be a continual 
source of vexation. A large soft brush, to be kept dry 
and used for dusting off the work when necessary, is also 
avery good thing. 

Lastly, and which is of great importance, a small 
ground glass slab, and a palette knife for mixing colors, 
Do not use your brushes for this purpose, or you will 
soon destroy them. Mix each tint thoroughly with the 
knife on the slab, and put it in a little saucer by itself ; 
thus you will keep your colors pure and your brushes in 
good shape. These little saucers you will get with the 
other artists’ materials. Some fifteen or twenty, from 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, will be useful. 

Next comes the question of material to work on. 
Most of the work of the old illuminators which remains 
to us, or at least the finest of it, is upon vellum, and it is 
generally associated with illumination in the public mind. 
Truly, in the hands of a master, and when time and ex- 
pense are not be considered of any account as against 
the desire to have a sumptuous piece of work, it cannot 
be surpassed asa ground for illuminating upon ; but the 
beginner will be able to do much better work on paper ; 
and, indeed, paper and cardboard are now made of such 
variety and excellence that there is no need of wishing 
for anything better. London or Bristol board of the 
best quality or any drawing paper may be used if it has 
a fine, smooth (not glazed) surface, free from loose fibres 
or hairs. “ Turnbull’s London Boards” may be men- 
tioned as an example of the best material for working 
upon. If paper. is used choose that of an ivory or 
creamy tint rather than that which is pinkish or bluish. 
The gold and colors will appear much richer and at the 
same time sweeter and more harmonious when displayed 
upon the former. 

The last of the requisites for good work is a good 
assortment of colors. In this matter it will be necessary 
to exercise a very decided choice, for the number pre- 
sented to our notice at this time is far in excess of any- 
thing which the old workmen ever dreamed of. In 
truth, if you had them all on your work table at the same 
time you would find yourself greatly troubled to settle 
down to your work from pure bewilderment. Much the 
best results are likely to ensue from confining yourself to 
a few carefully chosen colors which you may learn to 
know thoroughly, both singly and in combination, and 
which may be depended on as being always of the same 
character and quality. 

It may be mentioned here that water-colors are pre- 
pared in three different forms: in dry cakes, soft and 
moist, in tubes, and hard and moist in pans or pots. Of 
these different forms the cakes: are the least fitted for 
illumination, and the hard moist colors the best. The 


colors are supposed to be the same in all three, but those 
in pans, or, better still, those in pots with covers, are the 
most easily mixed to a proper tint and consistency with 
Chinese white, which is the basis of all your work. The 
following is a list of those colors which may be consid- 
ered really necessary, and having which of good quality 
you will be able to produce every effect which is desir- 
able. 

YELLOwWsS—Cadmium yellow, gamboge, lemon yellow. 

REDS—Carmine, crimson lake, Indian red, rose mad- 
der, vermilion, orange vermilion. 

BLUES—Cobalt, French blue. 

GREENS—Enmerald green, oxide of chromium, burnt 
Sienna, Vandyck brown, lamp-black, Chinese white. 

The Chinese white corresponding to the pan or pot 
colors is put up in small bottles. You will want besides 
these a cake of India ink, the pure article, not that mixed 
with lamp-black and recommended for pen drawing. 
The genuine is quite hard and dry, and when rubbed up 
in water has a slight aromatic odor, is perfectly smooth 
and fine, and dries with a beautiful gloss. Also, a bottle 
of indelible brown ink for fixing outlines, and one of 
liquid ox-gall for making the color take readily to the 
paper when there happens to be a repulsion from any 
cause, such as slight greasiness. Gum water it is better 
to prepare for yourself whenever you go to work, so that 
it may be always clean and fresh. It is apt to spoil 
either by souring or turning dark when kept long dis- 
solved. Purchase the dry gum arabic at any drug- 
store, and put about the size of a pea ina teaspoonful 
of water in one of your little saucers. Keep the dust 
from it, and in an hour or two it will be ready for use. 

Gold is of the highest importance in illumination, 
serving for backgrounds, either plain or diapered, for in- 
itials when they are not too large, and for lining, dotting, 
bordering, and finishing work in general. The form in 
which you will find it the most serviceable is that which 
is called “ shell gold,” from being put up in mussel 
shells. It is gold ground up with gum water so that it 
may be laid on the work with a brush, like ordinary col- 
or. Itis sold in shells and saucers, but the best and 
most economical form is that of cakes which are furnish- 
ed in little saucers with a square pit in the centre. Do 
not on any account ever use in illumination any of the 
preparations called “ liquid gold” or “ gold paint,” or 
any other cheap “ substitute.” It would be simply throw- 
ing away all the rest of the labor on your design. They 
are all compositions having no relation whatever with 
real gold, and their becoming dull and lifeless is only a 
question of time. Moreover, they do not look like gold 
when used in fine work, even at their best. They are 
either dull or gaudy when laid beside soft, sweet color, 
such as must prevail in good illumination. ; 

If you desire a white metal occasionally in your work, 
do not use silver, although you will find it put up for sale 
in the same form as gold, as though there were no ob- 
jections to it. Beautiful as it may be at first, it will 
certainly turn dark after being exposed to the atmosphere 
awhile, so as much more nearly to resemble black lead 
than the lustrous metal with which you enriched your 
design. You can certainly protect it with a varnish, but 
that would in a great measure destroy the rich metallic 
appearance—the soft “ silvery” lustre. Aluminium, which 
is also preparedin the same form, does not have this 
drawback, and although of a slightly different color from 
silver, being a little more bluish in tinge, is perhaps quite 
as beautiful in its own way. It is recommended entirely 
on its own merits, and not as an imitation of silver. 

But do not bring together gold and silver (or alumin- 
ium) in the same design. Each detracts from the artis- 
tic value of the other, and the impression given is rather 
that of vulgar display than of splendor and elegant taste. 
The artists who framed the science of blazoning in 
heraldry must have felt this when they established the 
rule that metal on metal (gold and silver being the only 
metals they used) was not allowable. 

C. F. JENCKES. 
(To be continued.) 





CHICCORY is found near the seashore and sometimes 
among the mountains. Sketch the outlines carefully. 
The flower somewhat resembles the daisy, and yet is 
different. You perceive how very unlike the centre is. 
I have seen two varieties of this flower growing side by 
side: the one blue the other decidedly pink. The for- 
mer is the more common variety. A delicate wash of 
new blue will give you almost the exact color; a little 
rose madder added surely will. The centre stamens are 


clear, strong blue; the green leaves Prussian blue, Ind- 
ian yellow and burnt Sienna. The blue of chiccory is as 
pretty as the wild violet on white or cream-colored silk. 





HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 





IN an address delivered at Leeds, England, Professor 
Hubert Herkomer made the following points : 

“ Portrait painting should be divided into the artistic 
and into mere likeness painting. Let me explain that. 
In the portrait, of course, you should have the likeness 
of the person represented; but you want more than 
that. You must get into that one portrait, if possible, 
the most characteristic phase of that man’s mind. The 
likeness is only like the man. Photography has, on the 
other hand, played so great a part in the modern phase 
of portraiture that our work has become doubly difficult. 
You may be sure that many of those portraits of Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough have not always been striking 
likenesses. Indeed, I cannot believe that all the eyes 
Gainsborough has painted in his women—those delight- 
ful Chinese eyes that run upward; the delicious red 
lips he has painted—I cannot believe they were all 
perfectly true and that all the portraits I have seen of 
Reynolds, produced in a very short time, could be cor- 
rect likenesses. Photography has played this part with 
us, that we are obliged now to make as admirable a 
likeness as we possibly can; but, in addition, we are 
expected to give you a great work of art. 

“ You are not master altogether of the situation. I 
cannot believe it is possible for any portrait painter to 
select only those people that he thinks he can make 
successful portraits of. It is not humanly possible. 
The commercial question steps in, and the difficulty 
becomes a commercial one, because if you have a cer- 
tain price for your work you will have a certain set of 
people. If you raise it so high that only a few will 
come, you only get at those who have money, and not 
necessarily those who have character. Therefore the 
portrait painter is very much handicapped, and he can 
only enjoy himself by painting every year a number of 
portraits for himself, and that is done by most portrait 
painters, 

“ The difference between subject painting and portrait 
painting is that you have in the one case your own iden- 
tity uppermost, and in the other you have to get ‘in- 
side’ your sitter. You have to get so near your sitter 
that an absolute sympathy is necessary between you. 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary that a portrait 
painter should be free from political bias and every 
other bias, and try to be as broad in his sympathies as 
possible. He will then find how much good there is in 
people. That sympathy between sitter and painter is 
one phase of portrait painting that makes me say that it 
is the greatest privilege that a painter has in being able 
to make such friends as only successful portraiture will 
bring about. I owe the best friends of my life to suc- 
cessful portraiture. The brow is always the painter's 
stock in trade. From the brow downward you will find 
whatever character a man possesses. The workings of 
a life are shown in the face. That is an interesting 
study for any man to make. We never can paint suc- 
cessfully the young man who has donenothing. I don’t 
think that a painter can successfully paint a man he has 
no sympathy with, or a woman he can’t admire. I go 
so far as to say he has no business to paint a person 
he has no sympathy with. 

“He is not an honest painter if he does. During the 
sitting, say, of one or two hours, a genial conversation 
should be kept up, and so you obtain the average ex- 
pression. A man is only really like himself when he is 
animated. There are painters who say there should be 
absolute repose in the sitter before you begin to paint; 
and I know a painter who painted one of the greatest 
scholars of England, and gave him a Bradshaw to read, 
thus obtaining dulness and the most painful expression 
possible. In England nervousness and self-conscious- 
ness are so marked that you must get your sitter at his 
ease before you can paint him. 

“ Rapidity of work is one very curious item in por- 
trait painting. To be too swift means to shirk a certain 
amount of finish which Reynolds or Gainsborough never 
dreamed of putting into pictures, but the absence of 
which Time has subdued so perfectly that, unfortunately, 
we can only sigh in looking at it. We can’t get Time to 
do for us what it has done for their works. Time is 
the greatest artist, and if we could only wait five years 
before we exhibited any pictures, we should have better 
pictures in the exhibition, because half could not be 
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exhibited, while the others would have become more 
mellow. We can’t make new paint look anything but 
fresh paint, with one exception, and that is by putting 
glass over it. It really does do something to the paint 
that time does; but they cannot allow glass in a great 
exhibition like the Academy. 

“ Rapidity of work and slowness of work both have 
their dangers. There are some portrait painters who 
have fifty sittings of two hours each. I do not know what 
they do all the time. You must know that we painters 
are very shy of allowing brother painters in our studios. 
It is a very foolish practice, but I know few portrait 
painters who will allow themselves to be looked at by 
their brother painters while at work. Fifty sittings are 
too much, and the five that other painters give too little. 
And yet you will be surprised to hear that the three por- 
traits of Mr. Gladstone Millais has painted—which I 
consider the finest things he has done—have all been 
painted at five hours each. Mr. Gladstone told me that 
himself. It is a marvel to me, because they contain a 
suggestion of detail which is the greatest art of all. 

“ T would warn you against detail of backgrounds in 
portraiture. If the head does not make the picture 
interesting, all the details in the world won’t make it so. 
They are very often put in to raise the price, or to 
hide the sins in the painting of the features. Subject 
painting in portraiture is merely private theatricals in 
portraiture. 

“T want to impress upon you the necessity of being 
painted not necessarily by a portrait painter. I can get 
ten young men who would do a portrait for fifty pounds 
as well as a better known man will do it for five hun- 
dred pounds. My advice to all is in judging a picture 
to look at the portrait and ask: ‘Is it a good like- 


ness?’ ‘Is it well painted?’ ‘Is it commonplace in 
attitude?’ ‘ Does he look as if he were miserable or in 
company?’ There are many questions you can ask, and 


be really interested in the work, and that will give you an 
extra interest in portraiture, because I consider a great, 
true, and good man, or a great and beautiful woman, is 
the greatest gift a painter can give to mankind.” 





TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 


VI.—FIGURES IN LANDSCAPES, 


ONE of two things is usually evident in the general 
run of landscape photographs, either that they would 
have been greatly improved by the introduction of fig- 
ures, or that those introduced are very much out of 
place and not in harmony with the subject. Probably 
more pictures are ruined by the presence of unsuitable 
figures than by the absence of suitable ones. 

Robinson, in one of his delightful books on landscape 
photography, says that a landscape without a figure is a 
suggestion unfulfilled, a fitness unused, an opportunity 
wasted. While we may not be willing to agree with Mr. 
Robinson in his condemnation of landscape work pure and 
simple, seeing that Nature is beautiful in and of herself, it 
is undoubtedly true that the introduction of appropriate 
figures, properly placed, lends an added charm to a 
scene beautiful in itself, but lacking human interest. 
Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of a picture 
than a touch of humanity in the right place. But the 
figures must be introduced with caution and judgment. 
They must seem to be integral parts of the picture, to 
belong to it to such a degree that it would be felt to be 
incomplete without them. The figure must give value 
to the picture; it must support and complete the com- 
position ; to a certain extent it must make the picture. 
Unless it can be made to do all this, it had far better 
not be introduced. 

It may be accepted as an established truth that the 
figures and the landscape should not divide the interest 
equally between them. One or the other should hold a 
subordinate position. Either the figures must concen- 
trate the main value of the picture in themselves, the 
landscape forming a pictorial background, or the land- 
scape must be the point of interest, the figures serving 
simply to tell a story or to add life to the composi- 
tion. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
but the most general directions for the introduction of 
Everything depends upon the taste and feeling 
They may be introduced to give 


figures. 


of the photographer. 
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life to the picture, or to supply the needful spots of light 
or dark, or to give balance. But for whatever purpose 
they are introduced, they must be in harmony, both in 
dress and action, with the scene; they must be in keep- 
ing with it. Too often they are mere afterthoughts, in- 
troduced at the last moment, simply because the pho- 
tographer feels that he must have figures, and takes the 
first that comes to hand. 

If the photographer goes in for much figure work, it 
would be best to begin with a single figure, and not to 
attempt the introduction of more until experience has 
given him skill and confidence. It requires a high 
degree of artistic feeling to introduce a group of figures 
successfully. 

If a good model can be obtained and a promiscuous 
lot of picturesque garments provided, much of the diffi- 
culty will be overcome. 

Mr. Robinson has a very charming picture, called, I 
think, the “Stepping Stones,” which is a remarkably 
good example of the successful use of a single figure. 
Mr. Robinson’s description of the picture is so good 
and contains so much information, that I give it in his 
own words: “Climbing over a stile, we come to a pic- 
turesque part of the lane, where asmall stream meanders 
along, while dotted across the stream is placed a row of 
stepping stones, beautifully varied in their forms. These 
stones are to be the subject of and to give name to our 
picture. The sun shines from the side, but slightly in 
front of us, casting the shadow of part of the hedge 
over the foreground, throwing up the stepping stones 
into brilliant light. The scene as we now see it is pretty, 
but it is not a picture; it is only good material for a 
picture. We must have a figure, and the place for a 
figure is obvious. We have brought a model with us. 
On the way she has amused herself gathering ferns, and 
is carrying the great fronds over her shoulder. Get her 
to cross the stones and to remain in the act of stepping. 
Try again and again until you are satisfied with the 
action of the figure. But the dark hat she is wearing is 
lost in the dark hedge behind it. It is essential to make 
the figure stand out well from its background, therefore 
change the hat for a lighter one, which you will find in 
the basket of odds and ends of rustic costume we always 
carry with us. Now you will find that the figure has 
converted a scene not worth photographing for itself 
into a picture.” 

Here we have the story of how a distinguished pho- 
tographer handles figures in landscapes, and it contains 
a useful lesson for the beginner. 

All appearance of studied posing must be avoided. 
The action of the figures should be easy and graceful, 
and for this reason a well-trained model suitably clad is 
better than the rustic of the country side, who is almost 
certain to fall into a stilted attitude when asked to pose. 

From what has been written, it will be evident that the 
successful treatment of figures in a landscape is one of 
the most difficult things in photography, calling for 
a high degree of taste and skill, and that if it is not done 
well, it were better left undone. But it is a thing well 
worth trying for, even at the expenditure of much time 
and patience and many plates. One successful picture 
on these lines is ample compensation for many failures. 

There was atime in the history of photography 
when the printing in of clouds from a second negative 
was decried as illegitimate and untrue to nature. Be- 
cause, forsooth, the clouds which were printed in were 
not in the sky when the view was taken, a negative of 
them could not, so we were told, be legitimately used to 
improve the bare sky of a landscape. Happily all this 
is now changed, and we are permitted to use any cloud 
negative we choose to improve our prints. No view is 
now considered complete without clouds either photo- 
graphed with the view or added by double printing. A 
white sky is athing unknown in nature and untrue in 
art. 

But in this, as in every other department of photogra- 
phy, taste and judgment are necessary to successful 
work. The clouds must be in harmony with the land- 
scape; they must repeat in a minor key the leading 
characteristics of the composition. As the sky forms 
the background of the landscape, its lines and masses 
must bear some artistic relation to those of the view. 
Much can be done by a judicious treatment of the sky to 
impart relief and breadth to the scene. 

Many err through lack of judgment, and a few hints 
may not be out of place. 

The lighting of the clouds should be the same as that 
of the landscape. Clouds lighted from the right must not 
be used in a view in which the light falls from the 


left. Clouds lighted from behind should be used only 
with landscapes taken with a front light. The clouds 
must bein harmony with the scene. The cirrus, the 
stratus, and the cumulus are distinct cloud forms, and 
impart quite different effects to the landscape. The 
cirrus is the wind cloud, and its presence in a picture 
gives the feeling of motion. It is the cloud to be used 
in pictures of yachts under full sail, and in general 
when the feeling of breeziness is sought to be conveyed. 

The stratus is a fair weather cloud, most common in 
the quiet hours of morning or evening. It imparts an 
air of peacefulness and tranquillity, and its most legiti- 
mate use is in connection with views showing broad 
sweeps of country-side. 

The cumulus is the cloud of summer, and it imparts 
an air of warmth and brightness. It is eminently suited 
to views taken on bright summer days. 

The general shape and lines of direction of the clouds 
should be in harmony with the lines of the composition, 
in order to balance them. In a landscape in which the 
general direction of the lines of composition are diag- 
onal, the clouds should partake of the same form. The 
clouds should be, as it were, an aerial echo of the view 
both in form and in the distribution of light and shade. 

The clouds must not be heavily printed, lest they throw 
an air of gloom over the print, or by their obtrusiveness 
attract more than their share of notice. 

From this it will be seen that a large number of cloud 
negatives is necessary to give ample room for choice and 
selection. A good collection of cloud negatives is a 
valuable adjunct to the printing room, and the beginner 
should lose no time in laying the foundations of such a 
collection. 

As cloudland photography is almost a branch by it- 
self, it will not be amiss to add a few practical notes on 
the best methods of securing cloud negatives. The 
plates used should be slow, rich in silver, and if possible 
to obtain such, contain a trace of iodide of silver. It 
will be found of advantage to back the plates witha 
mixture of burnt Sienna, glycerine and alcohol, to lessen 
the effects of halation. The lens should be of long 
focus and well stopped down. 

The exposure may be as quick as possible, sincc it is 
hardly possible to under-expose. 

The developer should be weak in both alkali and pyro 
and the development stopped as soon as sufficient detail 
isout. Excessive density must be avoided. For moon- 
light effects, and where great crispness and sparkle is 
wanted, more pyro is used for a short time at the finish. 

The prime necessities for successful work in cloud- 
land are a clear atmosphere, suitable cloud masses, an 
open range of space, and a low horizon line. ‘The latter 
should always be included in the picture, but of course 
low down on the plate. 

The clouds should be photographed under all con- 
ditions of light, the most beautiful effects being obtain- 
ed with the sun behind the clouds, but the most useful 
with a side light. Clouds lighted from the front seldom 
photograph well, as they show so little relief. Unless 
orthochromatic plates are used, highly colored clouds 
will not give so satisfactory results as gray clouds in 
which the energy runs into light and shade. 

With gelatine plates it is well to place a frame con- 
taining a piece of thin, very light blue glass behind the 
lens. By this means, many fine cloud gradations may 
be secured which would otherwise be lost. 

Printing in Clouds.—The beginner usually finds great 
difficulty in printing in clouds from a second negative. 
The process is, however, extremely simple. The sky of 
the landscape negative, if thin, must be stopped out. A 
simple and effective way to do this is to smoke the sky 
on the back, and with a stump or the finger remove any 
smoke that may overlap the landscape. The nega- 
tive is printed from under tissue paper or ground glass, 
and when done the landscape negative is removed, the 
cloud negative substituted, the print arranged in its 
proper place, and a second exposure made for the sky. 
The printed landscape must be protected from the light. 
My own practice is to cover the printed portion with a 
soft dark cloth shaped as closely as possible to the hori- 
zon line, and to move it occasionally during the printing, 
which with the thin negatives which I have recommend- 
ed requires but a very short time. In place of the cloth 
a card-board mask, cut roughly to the sky line, may be 
used and the printing done under ground glass. Of 
course where the sky is much cut up by tree-tops, etc., 
more difficulty will be experienced in masking out, but 
patience and black varnish will accomplish wonders. 

W, H. BURBANK. 
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A MODERN INTERIOR. 

HE room in a Fifth Avenue louse, il- 
lustrated on this page by a drawing 
from a photograph, is a good example 
of a rich and aristocratic interior. The 
drawing gives little more than what is 





arrangement, with occasionally an 
indication of their material or their ornamentation. 
The writer has not seen the room itself, so has to 
imagine the general color effect ; but there can be no 
question that the room is well laid out for color, anda 


essential—the outlines of things, their’ 





cornice and dado are not broken on the sides that are 
shown tous, save by the mantel and the door. The top 
of the mirror over the mantel (and the mantel-shelf, 
too) runs parallel with these lines. It would be better 
if the top of the door-casing did so also; but the dis- 
turbing presence of the arch is counteracted to a 
degree by the transom of Japanese lattice-work sur- 
mounted by stained glass which is thrown across it. 
This arch apart, nothing can be more uncompromising 
than the use made of straight lines and right angles in 
this room ; not even the cupboards that jut out from the 
mantel-piece at either side have a curve in them. The 
panelling is square; the ceiling is divided off into 





us, to create a color scheme for the room, though it will 
probably be in part unlike the reality. Let the frame 
of our old bevelled mirror be either in gilt wood or 
in stamped or hammered brass, and the mantel in 
carved cedar or other reddish wood, with squares of 
warm-toned stamped leather in its panels. The small 
tiles next the opening of the fireplace will be in various 
tones of dark green and blue. Those underneath will 
be in chocolate color, or a warmer and lighter buff. 
The rug may contain much dark blue, but deep red 
should predominate. Its colors may be repeated in the 
portiére and the table-cover ; but the carpet should be 
of lighter tone and nearly indistinguishable pattern 
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VIEW OF A ROOM IN A FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


moment’s consideration of the objects introduced will 
furnish more than one hint to serve as a starting-point 
for a color scheme for it. 

Note, in the first place, that the room, though well 
furnished, does not look crowded. The drawing, it will 
readily be perceived, shows more than half of it. It is, 
therefore, not a very big room, yet it has an air of 
spaciousness, desirable above all things in our city in- 
teriors. This, it seems to us, is gained principally by 
leaving the wall-surfaces, for the most part, almost 
plain, the patterning being so small and slight that the 
artist has found it sufficient to hint at its existence by 
the use of a little spatter-work. Then the long lines of 


straight-lined compartments, and there does not seem 
to be the least element of weakness, the arch excepted, 
in the whole construction. This, it is hardly necessary 
to point out, not only preserves an air of dignity and 
simplicity to the apartment, but it actually helps to give 
a home-like appearance by bringing out the numerous 
curved lines of the furniture and the bric-a-brac. To 
introduce curves at all freely in the architecture of the 
room would be to take away from the attractiveness of 
the chairs and sofa and tables, and to make the eye less 
inclined to dwell on the graceful shapes of the porcelains 
and bits of Venetian glass on the mantel-shelves. 

Let us attempt, with such help as the artist has given 


The walls, we have said, must be very delicately pat- 
terned, in two or three shades of warm brown and gold. 
The cornice may be in cream and gold, and a few 
lightly stencilled ornaments in gold may deck the 
ceiling. Brighter colors will show here and there in 
a book-binding, a vase, a bouquet of flowers; but the 
general effect will be warm, quiet, refined and restful. 
Of course, the composition is susceptible of other color 
arrangements. They may, indeed, be varied to infinity. 
But, if harmony be preserved, the value of the strong 
and quiet straight lines of the architecture will be felt. 
He would have to be a daring colorist who would quite 
destroy the charm due to their firmness and repose. 
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CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





i. 


WE have given so much space to the arm-chair be- 
cause, properly considered, it is the type of every kind 
of seat in modern usage. Deprived of arms and back, 
it is a tabouret of the ordinary sort, or with upholstered 
sides one of those more comfortable seats of this species 
which were called in France, in the, last century, “ ta- 


bourets 4 accotoirs,” and at the court were reserved, as ~ 


a great concession, for ladies too delicate to endure the 
fatigue of sitting upright for hours without any support 
for back or arms. With a back, but without the arms, 
the fauteuil becomes an ordinary chair. Lengthened in 
the direction of the depth of the seat, it becomes the du- 
chesse or “chaise longue ;” lengthened in the other di- 
rection, the “ canapé” or sofa, which, with various modifi- 
cations, change into the vis-a-vis, the ottoman, the dos- 
a-dos, and other articles of gore or less eccentric usage 
and appearance. With us, in furnishing any ordinary 
dwelling, we seldom have to consider more than three 
forms of seats—the chair, the arm-chair (of which our 
national rocking-chair is but a variant), and the sofa or 
lounge. No great divergence from the usual model of 
the latter is tolerated with us, except in hotels and on 
steamboats, where people expect and pay for a certain 
amount of tasteless luxury which they would not have 
at home for any money. Our sofas—to use the word 
as a generic name—may be longer or shorter, may have 
higher or lower backs or no back at all, may have arms 
or none; but they are almost always straight, in plan a 
rectangle or a very long oval, and having a seat on one 
side only. The severity of this rule is, indeed, displeas- 
ing to many ladies, who would enjoy the opportunities 
furnished by the more unusual forms of this seat for 
marking the slightest shades of familiarity or reserve. 





LOUIS QUINZE SOFA, 


That old-fashioned form of “ canapé,” for example, which 
had at its extremities two little triangular seats separat- 
ed from the main one by the arms, allowed a person to 
approach by degrees to the intimacy which is denoted 
by occupying the same seat with another; and the dos-a- 
dos offered unrivalled chances for blending two distinct 
conversations. 

But even if we admit all these forms, 
the rules of proportion to which they 
should be submitted as to their frame- 
work may easily be deduced from those 
laid down for the arm-chair. There 
is nothing of practical importance to 
be added. 

As regards the decoration, whether 
of chairs or sofas, however, there re- 
mains something to be said. For the 
wood-work, where it shows, the rich 
natural color of rosewood or mahog- 
any, brought out by carving or polish- 
ing, is, in our days, considered most 
appropriate. Before such costly woods 
came into general use it was the fashion 
to gild completely the wood-work, or 
to paint it of some pleasing color and 
merely touch the mouldings and carv- 
ings with gilding. The latter fashion 
is now, again, much in vogue among 
our manufacturers. But it should be 
discouraged. The paint is easily soiled and worn away, 
and it is not easily renewed. If the decoration of a 





room is pitched in so high a key that the natural colors 
of fine woods might appear too sombre in it, it is best 
to have very little of the wooden frame show, and to 
gild that little completely if necessary. But in a room 
which can be kept in a medium tone of color, the pol- 
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THE “ BERGERE” MODEL, AFTER DE LAFOSSE, 


ished wood may be shown freely. Though odd, it does 
not look disagreeable in a very light-toned room, pro- 
vided it is not very large. Ata distance, and surrounded 
by white or light-colored stuffs and hangings, it would 
lose its rich color and appear merely black. 

It should be understood, when 
speaking of woods of the natural 
color, that they are almost al- 
ways subjected to some sort of 
staining, if only by a dark-colored 
oil, inorder to reduce the differ- 
ences of tone to be found in dif- 
ferent pieces of the same wood. 

In France, in the last century, 
the now rare and much prized 
“vernis Martin” was often used 
on the frames and legs of seats. 
This rich gold lacquer, made in 
imitation of the beautiful Japan- 
ese “ aventurine,” is much hand- 
somer than paint and in better 
taste than a profusion of gilding ; 
but, alas! it is delicate even in 
the original work of the famous 
Martin; it is easily defaced, and 
injuries cannot be repaired. The 
so-called “ vernis Martin” of to- 
day is still more perishable. 

But it is the covering of a seat that is of most impor- 
tance to the eye. In choosing it, one should have strict 
regard to the nature of the room and to its decoration: 
Plain leather may do for the library, stamped leather 
for the dining-room. Damask or cut velvet are desira- 
ble for the drawing-rooms; chintz will answer very 





“CHAISE LONGUE DE BOUDOIR.” AFTER FOURDINOIS. 


well for the bedrooms. If a house rejoices in the pic- 
turesque confusion of a living-room, everything in the 


way of chairs and chair-coverings may have place there, 
even to wicker, straw and rush bottoms and cush- 
ions of embroidered Turkey morocco. But plush, at 
least, should be used sparingly, if at all. For the draw- 
ing-room or boudoir, old tapestry of Beauvais or Au- 
busson is by far the handsomest material for covering 
chairs or sofas; but such material is, of course, beyond 
the reach of the average reader of this magazine. If 
we have referred so often to French models in the fore- 
going, it is not from any want of appreciation for the 
good qualities of English furniture, whether of ancient 
date or modern, since the Eastlake revival. The French 
pieces that we have described are constructed on cor- 
rect principles and are distinguished by a certain ele- 
gance not discoverable in the same degree in English 
work. The latter, however, are, in general, less costly, 
and, for ordinary usage, more sensible, being of a stur- 
dier and more substantial build. We cannot, therefore, 
conclude this article without some account of the present 
English styles. Mr. Eastlake’s crusade against bad 
furniture and decorations was begun about 1865, and 
one of the strongest points he made was in pointing out 
the superiority of honest old work to modern veneered 
and machine-carved furniture. He gave some interest- 
ing specimens of dining-room chairs from the Earl de la 
Warr’s seventeenth-century house at Knoll, chairs in 
which the nails and legs are properly pinned together, 
lacquered red instead of painted, and covered with what 
was originally a rose-colored velvet, now faded into a 
scarcely less beautiful silver gray. This covering was 
divided by a broad trimming of silk and gold thread 
into long panels, and both on back and seat was finished 
with a knotted fringe of the same. The back had a top 
rail only, and its upholstering consisted of a stout can- 
vas hag, stuffed to the thickness of about an inch, and 
covered as just described. The effect of the red-lacquer- 








“EMPIRE” ARM-CHAIR. BY PRUD’HON. 


ed and rose-and-gold cushioned set must have been ex- 
tremely handsome; but the sensible construction of 
these chairs was what principally commended them to 
Mr. Eastlake. A sofa, at the same place, was almost 
as simple in construction, but had movable, cushioned 
arms at either end, which might be supported at any 
angle by means of an ordinary ratchet attachment. This, 
if the article were copied for a modern 
drawing-room, would have to be omit- 
ted, because of its hard material and 
threatening teeth ; but the tenoned and 
pinned frame-work, the absence of un- 
comfortable and unnecessary rails, and 
the simple but luxurious character of 
the upholstery make it a proper model. 

It is true that Eastlake and his im- 
mediate followers carried their love of 
Tudoresque strength and simplicity to 
an excess. Many of their own designs 
are clumsy, angular and awkward. 
The later styles of Chippendale and 
Sheraton are, in reality, no less sensibly 
constructed, though they do not make 
a display of their carpentry nor keep 
exclusively to right lines and stiff an- 
gles. In these matters the English 
makers of the Queen Anne and later 
periods learned much from contempo- 
rary French work, without servilely 
copying it. Even the rococo style, which, it is well to 
remember, was never so bad in furniture and small 
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objects as it was in architecture, in their hands attained 
toa certain dignity due to serviceableness, which many 
modern chairs, apparently in better taste, do not share 
with them. The Sheraton furniture, following, though not 
strictly, Louis XVIII. models, was probably the most 
beautiful ever made in England. We have before usa 
drawing of a sofa in which the back is as uncompromis- 
ingly rectangular as the Knole example, but is inclined at 
a slight angle. The broad top railis ornamented with a 
sculptured guilloche relieved by incision, so that it does 
not project beyond the general surface, and interrupted 
in the middle by a small panel delicately carved with a 
spray of foliage and flowers in very low relief. The 
arms are simple, elegantly curved and entirely free from 
carving ; the supports of great elegance, but straight 
and sufficiently strong. The part of the frame of the 
seat which is apparent is ingeniously divided into oblong 
sunken panels with festoons of leaf forms and flush 
spaces carved with delicate sprays, thus recalling the 
treatment of the back rail without repeating any part 
of it. This sofa has a light cane filling to back and 
arms instead of the coarse canvas back of the one at 
Knole ; and as the cane may on occasion be allowed to 
be visible, the cushions, in silk or damask, are remov- 
able. 

Modern English furniture, of good style, more nearly 
approaches this example than the Eastlake models. The 





RUG-COVERED EASY-CHAIR. 


carving is, however, usually omitted. The top rails of 
the arms are straight, and do not spring from the top- 
rail of the back, but from the end supports of the back 
at a much lower level. The front legs are still generally 
turned and those at the rear slightly curved, and the 
back has a slight inclination. Cane is very much used, 
with or without removable cushions. These last are 
made like a rectangular bag, two or two and a half inches 
thick, and are covered with a great variety of materials, 
brown holland or chintz bound with broad red tape, or 
silk or brocade, with a binding of the same or of gold. 
Small Turkish rugs are also much used for cushions, 
and the pieces used for saddle-bags in the East, being of 
the exact size and shape required, are much sought after 





CONVERSATIONAL TRIPLE SEAT. 


for the purpose. Made after this pattern, sofas and 
chairs should cost less than any others that are at the 
same time endurable and enduring. They should be in 
some handsome dark wood, rosewood, mahogany or 
European walnut, or in a light, hard wood such as oak, 
stained black. There is no good reason why the Shera- 


ton or Louis XVIII. model should not be followed as 
to the curvature of the arms, for the curvature required 
is so gradual and so slight that it may be secured by 





MODERN READING EASY-CHAIR, 


bending the wood and drying it in shape, without less- 
ening its elasticity by the use of steam or weakening it 
by cutting through the fibres. Violent curves should, 
in all cases, be avoided, as they can be secured only by 
one or both of these methods. ROGER RIORDAN. 


NOTES ON BEDROOMS. 


THE salcove is generally to be condemned, yet it often 
j,appens that a house is so laid out by its builder that a 
recess occurs between the staircasing or a chimney or 
shaft of some kind on the one hand and acloset on the 
other, a recess intended to receive the head of the bed; 
and it may be that no other disposition of it will be 
found possible. 
space between the sides of the bed and the wall, and 
this, though very desirable for health’s sake, adds to 
the difficulty of decorating the chamber. The walls of 
the recess are commonly treated just like those of the 


Our builders, as a rule, allow some 


rest of the room ; but, being separated by closet doors 
or other woodwork, they make the alcove appear like a 
section of the room cut off from it and badly joined 
It is better to treat this recess or alcove as a 

If there is a high wainscot, then it may 
If the 
room is papered, a richer paper of the same tone as 
that used elsewhere should be reserved for it. Or the 
upper part of the opening may be framed in with light 
spindle work or Japanese trellis work and may be fur- 
nished with curtains looped up in graceful folds. In 
this case, as in others, it usually has a bad effect when 
one tries to ignore or cover up some architectural device 
which he does not like. The best plan is to accept it 
and make the best of it. Even such a feature as the 
alcove, really undesirable for hygienic reasons, may be 
made the occasion of beautifying the room in which it 
occurs. 


on again. 
place apart. 
be carried in the alcove quite to the cornice. 


* ‘ * 

OuR grandmothers’ ideas regarding closets, which 
were to the effect that there could not bea too liberal 
provision of them, often led to the formation of cosey 
corners in bedrooms which added greatly to their at- 
tractiveness. Wherever such a corner occurs it is al- 
ways well to give it a little special attention when dec- 
orating the room. The woodwork, which must make 
one side of it, will be either painted or left in its natu- 
ral condition—no sensible person would think of paper- 
ing it or treating it in any way like a plastered surface. 
If the corner has a window or two opening from it, it 
can easily be treated as a bay. Put up a light pilas- 
ter from the dado or skirting-board to the cornice. Run 
an ornamental open-work frieze across from the cap of 
this pilaster to and along the top of the closet. Hang 
curtains to this, if you like, and place in your recess a 
lounge, a work-table, a jardiniére or whatever else will 
give it a distinct purpose. With a light screen sucha 
nook may be made a room within a room, and may 
form a pleasant retreat in which to work or study. 

* * 

FoR bedroom wall-papers very much broken con- 
ventional patterns are the best, patterns which will not 
suggest any meaning in particular but will amuse the 
eye with a sufficient variety of tones and forms. They 
should never be very dark, should include no strong 
colors, and in our search for variety we should not in- 


Ai 


cur the possibility of introducing sharp contrasts of any 
sort all about the room. One should keep to the rule: 
On large surfaces none but moderate and harmonious 
effects. A touch of contrast giving character and de- 
cision tothe room may be added at any time in some 
movable article of furniture or bric-a-brac. 


* * 
* 


How to fill the bedroom fireplace in summer is a 
question which is often asked. To leave it as a yawn- 
ing black hole in the wall, to mask it with a rusty, or, 
worse yet, a stove-polished “ blower,” or to stand a 
wretched paper screen in front of it, or, finally, to stuff 
it full of artificial paper flowers or leaves are the usual 
expedients. If one lives in or near the country, the 
grasses so commonly gathered in the fall for bracket 
and mantel decoration through the winter, may, now 
that there are plenty of flowers for our vases, be put in 
the fireplace instead of being thrown out. It is better, 
however, considering the variability of our climate and 
the chances that even in Summer we may have a dis- 
agreeably cold and raw evening or two, to fill the grate 
with birch logs with their bark on. They look pretty 
and diffuse a pleasant odor, and then there is the feeling 
that they may at any moment supply a cheerful blaze. 

* ‘a * 


AN architect in whose general good sense we have 


every reason to believe, recommends a space of tiling 





SMALL “ CHAUFFEUSE,” 


behind the wash-stand, so as to “allow of splashing to 
any extent.” Now, of course, this plan can allow of 
splashing to no greater extent than that of the tiling. 
And the tiles cannot be prevented from looking cold 
and hard and from competing with the effect of those 
about the mantel, where tiles are much more in place. 
A varnished wooden splash-board is far preferable. It 
may be trimmed with a simple moulding at top and 
sides and may make part of the dado or spring from 
the skirting-board of the room. 
* 

IN summer houses, in the study, the large hall, or 

the room-like piazza now so common, a novel style of 





ROCKERS. 


EASY-CHAIR ON 


frieze has made its appearance. It consists simply of a 
section of the brick wall left bare above the plastering. 
The latter may be tinted any color that will harmonize 
with that of the brick, and the two portions of the 
wall will be separated by a strip of varnished pine 
moulding. ROBERT JERVIS. 
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ART STUDY PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 





A RECENT lecture by Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, before the 
ladies’ classes of the Gotham Art Students, on the ap- 
plication of art study to practical purposes, contained so 
many sensible propositions, that we have deemed it well 
to lay a full report, with some comments, before our 
readers. 

Too many young people, beginning the study of art, 
said the lecturer, have nothing in view beyond a general 
desire to become artists of some sort. They have seen 
some beautiful works of various sorts and imagine that 
they would be happy could they make a living by doing 
something of the kind. But, excepting a vague notion 
that drawing, painting and modelling open a way to any 
sort of an art career, they have little idea of how to 
proceed about their purpose. Now, the arts just men- 
tioned in themselves offer careers only to the few, who, 
by dint of talent, industry, and exceptional opportunities, 
attain a notable degree of skill in them. But there are 
many of the industrial arts in which a lesser degree of 
skill and knowledge may be turned to account ; and it 
is to these that most of our art students must look for 
employment. The knowledge of form and color, the 
skill in handling pigments and clay, which they acquire 
in the schools, may serve as a valuable and, indeed, 
nearly indispensable basis on which to impose a more 
practical knowledge of some of the many forms of in- 
dustrial art. But it seldom enters the mind of an art 
student that it is necessary to supplement the study of 
art in general with that of some particular branch of art 
work. The hope, which usually exists, even where it is 
not acknowledged, of reaching eminence as a painter of 
pictures or a sculptor of statues, has much to do with 
this; but the lack of facilities for study of the minor 
branches has more; and the uncertainty of obtaining re- 
munerative employment in any particular one more yet. 

For it must not be forgotten that we are, as regards 
these minor afts, in a semi-barbarous condition. Asa 
people, we have reached that point that we want beauti- 
ful things around us. We are no longer satisfied with a 
few pictures on our walls; we require that the dish out 
of which we eat, the bed in which we sleep, the carpet 
on which we tread, shall have some share of beauty. 
But we have not yet developed the machinery for sup- 
plying these things ; we have only just begun, in a few 
instances, to develop it. Manufacturers very generally 
recognize the popular demand for beauty ; but manu- 
facturers are not always men of taste; and competition 
has in many cases reduced the margin of profit so low 
that they cannot afford to risk a mistake in their choice 
of designs. Hence they will follow (sometimes against 
right and justice) a design which they know has already 
approved itself as ‘a seller;” or they make a sort of 
patchwork of several such designs ; or, at the most, they 
apply to some designer with a reputation, whose name 
may help to sell their goods. There is little encourage- 
ment here, apparently, for the art student, who may 
wish to make a living as a designer, to study some one 
particular line of work. While he or she turn out de- 
signs, as so many do at present, of no parttcular appli- 
cability, there may be a chance to sell to a wall-paper 
manufacturer, or an oil-cloth manufacturer, what a man- 
ufacturer of prints has refused. I have had young 
people come to me with designs which they thought 
might possibly be of use for embroidery, or perhaps they 
might be adapted for prints. Not a thought of making 
the adaptation themselves. Not an idea of the processes 
and the materials by which and in which the designs 
must be carried out. Yet, surely, this is no way to go 
to work to make a living as adesigner. A manufacturer 
may be very tasteless and very ignorant ; but, at any rate, 
he knows his own machinery and the materials which he 
works up, and if he occasionally buys designs not spe- 
cially adapted to them, it is grudgingly, and because he 
cannot get better. And for this he is not to be blamed. 

Thus, the present state of things is as much due to 
the art students and designers themselves as to any- 
body. But it is not so discouraging as it appears. It 
cannot last; and while it does last is the time for the 
more enterprising among them to make their mark. 
Now, indeed, is the time, while the field is open and 
bare, for persons of talent, originality and initiative to 
make their way in the applied arts. To these I would 
say : Do not crowd into the few openings already made. 
By doing so you will only discommode yourself and 
others. Look about you. There are hundreds of trades 
calling for artistic designers. A true artist will get 
beauty into any sort of work. No material, no use is too 


humble to be adorned. Let it be the 
making of a tin cup that you at- 
tempt ; if you give your cup a better 
shape than the common, it will sell 
better, and your design will be worth 
money. Where art is poorest, there 
begin. Remember that if you go 
into paths already crowded, you must 
be strong enough to push your way 
to the front, and that the strength 
you thus use up might be better and 
more profitably employed. Let me 
repeat, that every material is capable 
of lending itself to artistic expres- 
sion. Pottery has its Palissy and 
iron-work its Quentin Matsys, as well 
as painting its Raphael and sculpture 
its Pheidias. And the world kas 
need for art in all forms. We are 
every day making progress toward 
a mode of living in which there will 
be less labor and more expense. 
cessaries once provided, we now re- 
quire superfluities and the leisure in 
which to enjoy them. And it is not 
only the rich who are growing richer, 
the poor, also, are growing richer, 
and will have their share of beauty. 
Those who, after proper training, 
undertake to provide it will not al- 
ways find themselves unappreciated. 

This proper training will include, 
as now, a general training in draw- 
ing or modelling and painting—that 
is to say, in the control of form and 
color. It must include, also, a gen- 
eral knowledge of decoration, of the 
history of the various styles, of the 
technique of the various branches— 
but, particularly, of the trade to which 
the student wishes to apply himself. 
To this end I would say, make friends, 
whenever you can, with practical 
workers. They can teach you many 
things which you ought to know, and 
which you cannot hope to learn as 
well out of books. The best design- 
ers are men who have a practical ac- 
quaintance with the trades for which 
they design. William Morris knows 
not only how to draw and how to 
compose a beautiful pattern, but he 
knows how to dye, to print, to weave. 
The selection of one’s line will be 
mainly a matter of circumstances. 
Of course, a person may have a strong 
bent toward this or that trade, and 
such bent may amount to genius. 
About such cases I have nothing to 
say. Genius will make its way, any- 
how. But experience has shown me 
that the aims of the great majority of 
young art students have no such 
special direction. Those who come 
to me with designs or for advice care 
so little for one branch of art above 
another that they have not even 
learned to distinguish their different 
requirements. So, I would say: Learn 
whatever you have the opportunity to 
learn thoroughly, giving preference, 
if you have many such opportunities, 
to that trade which offers you the 
clearest field—to that which is, at 
present, the poorest in art work. 
Take stoves, for instance, and, in- 
deed, almost all manufactures of cast 
iron. Lately, some one has made 
a spesialty of designing and casting 
grate fronts, and, although the stove 
is the most natural and most eco- 
nomical form of heating apparatus 
for our conditions, these artistically 
designed grates are supplanting the 
stoves in the houses of a great many 
people who are yet far from rich. 
Most other metal manufactures offer 
an opening. But I need not particu- 
larize. Practically, there is so little 
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taken up that the world is all before the skilful de- 
signer. For him to make his own of it, however, he 
must please al! sorts of people and satisfy the world’s 
wants. This is not always to be done by gratifying 
the purest and most enlightened tastes; but the world 
is improving. It would be a great thing if we could 
have annual exhibitions of designs. It 
cate designers and manufacturers and the world in gen- 
eral. To introduce such exhibitions should be, I think, 
the practical object to which we should bend all our 
energies until it is accomplished. Such exhibitions would 


would edu- 


give a certain stamp to works admitted to them, would 
save manufacturers a great deal of trouble, and would, 
I am certain, prove generally beneficial to all concerned. 





PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL. 


“ THE Triumph of Bacchus,” given as a frontispiece 
in the June number of The Art Amateur, is an excellent 
subject for tapestry painting. It would do for a hand- 
screen, used the same size, or, enlarged, it would serve 
for a single screen panel, or for a chair-back. 

Use the best fine wool canvas and Grénié’s dyes. 
Enlarge the design carefully ; then prick and pounce it 
on tothe canvas. Go carefully over the dotted outline 
thus obtained with a mgdium hard crayon, 
secured the drawing, beat out the pounce powder with a 
mahl-stick. 

Take a very fine tapestry brush and put in the mark- 
ings of the features; also, with a larger brush, the 
Do this with sanguine diluted with 
Model up carefully, as far as possi- 


Having 


broad shadows. 
medium and water. 
ble in two or three shades of this color; then, when 
dry, scrub well into the canvas over the whole of the 
figures the faintest possible tinge also of sanguine. Be 
sure you use plenty of medium when diluting the color. 
While this tint is still wet add a little ponceau to the 
cheeks. Mix two shades of rather yellow green with 
indigo and yellow; paint these into the shadows also 
before the light tint dries. Be sure not to touch the 
high lights with green. 

For the hair use for the shadows sanguine yellow and 
indigo mixed, and for the light wash over all yellow, 
with a very little ponceau in it. This gives a beautiful 
golden shade. 

Make the scarf salmon pink by adding to a light wash 
of rose or ponceau a very little yellow; shade up with 
the same colors, introducing a very little gray into the 
darkest shadows. Shade the goat with brown. For 
the grayish lights use indigo, very pale, to which add a 
touch of the brown, 

To carry out the scheme as indicated on the plaque, 
a very dark background must be put in. Sapphire blue 
would look as well as anything; for this mix ultrama- 
rine, indigo and cochineal. The foreground is of broken 
stone and may be painted with gray. Add for the 
shadows some brown; introduce a faint tinge of color 
here and there to enliven it. Paint the grapes with 
cochineal, ponceau and indigo ; the red rose with rose, 
ponceau and cochineal. Vary the greens for the foliage, 
using yellow with emerald green and cochineal, and 
indigo mixed with yellow and sanguine. 

This design may also be utilized for painting on satin, 
silk, wood or celluloid, in which case the dark back- 
ground can be omitted and a little blue sky substituted. 


| Greatment of Designs. 


“IN SUNNY SPAIN” (COLORED SUPPLE- 


MENT NO. 1). 


THE original of this picture is a gouache painting by 
Mr. Matt Morgan, owned by the Lotos Club, through whose 
courtesy we are permitted to reproduce it. 

To those unfamiliar with the term, it mzy be said that gouache, 
or body color painting, is done by mixing Chinese white or some 
other opaque color with ordinary water-colors, which are mostly 
transparent. The effect is much like oil-painting in one respect 
at least—the high lights are ‘‘ loaded ”’—that is, put on afterward, 
instead of being ‘‘saved” from the white of the paper, as in 
transparent water-color painting. Gouache painting is generally 
done on tinted paper, part of the surface of which is ‘* saved” for 
the sake of the tone it gives to the whole picture. A bluish gray 
paper, for instance, might be used for this little scene by Mr. 
Matt Morgan, and the whites would all be put in with Chinese 
white. An experienced artist would be pretty sure to use a tinted 
paper ; but the management of it would be too much for the 
novice in gouache. So we shall undertake, instead, to reproduce 
the picture on some good, hard water-color paper of rather fine 
grain—Whatman’s is the best. 

Stretch the paper on a board or in a frame such as is made for 
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the purpose, after first thoroughly moistening it with clean water. 
When the paper is dry it will be perfectly smooth and fiat. 

Next make a very careful, clear, fine pencil drawing of the en- 
This done, for the rather gray blue of the sky mix 


tire sketch. 








alcatel 


SIZE) SEE 





FOR WOOD-CARVING DESIGN (WORKING 
SUPPLEMENT. 


some cobalt blue with a very little ivory black ; to this add some 
Chinese white after grinding it well on the palette with a bone 
knife or glass muller. Enough Chinese white is required to make 
Introduce a very little light red as the wash 
approaches the horizon, to warm it 
a full brush. 
then when the blue is nearly dry load on the white at the edges of 


the wash opaque. 
Put the color on freely with 
Shade the clouds with cobalt, light red and white ; 
the clouds. As Chinese white isalways too raw used alone, add 
a very little yellow ochre. 

For the distant hills, use pale lemon yellow, ivory black and 
white, touching in the bluer parts with cobalt, ivory black and 
white. As the landscape approaches the water, use yellow ochre, 
cobalt blue and raw Sienna. For the sea take raw umber, cobalt 
and white. For the waves on the shore, paint the shadows with 
yellow ochre and cobalt and afterward glaze them with a little 
lemon yellow. Put the white on thickly to represent the foam. 

For the team and the figures, where the shadows are clear and 
strong, put them in with transparent color, and mix white with 
the tints for the lights only. Shade the darker ox with raw um- 
ber and burnt Sienna, Put in the lighter parts with raw umber, 
white and rose madder, with here and there a touch of pale cad- 
mium. For the shadow of the white ox mix raw umber, cobalt 
and white. Wherever you want a particularly bright effect, put 
on white first, and when it is dry paint the color over it, taking 
care not to raise the white beneath. 

For the headgear of the oxen take light orange cadmium as a 
ground and paint into it with rose madder. The same colors will 
For the stripes on her dress mix 
Yellow ochre and cobalt 


answer for the woman's shawl. 
scarlet vermilion and crimson lake. 
blue, with white, will produce the shade for the man’s shirt. 
Shade the faces with raw umber and Indian red. It will be seen 
that there are many shades of color on the sandy shore ; put out 
on your palette, therefore, rose madder, pale cadmium, cobalt, 
Work these on to 
your painting separately and delicately, blending and softening 
them together with a little white and modulating them according 
A touch of Vandyck brown alone will 


lemon yellow, raw umber and raw Sienna. 


to the tones in your copy. 
give depth to the shadows under the fishing tackle and about the 
horns and heads of the oxen. sc 

It must be borne in mind that when painting in gouache, the 
colors must not be much disturbed or worked about after they are 
once put on, or there is a danger of their becoming dirty and 





BOX. 


DECORATION FOR A BON-BON 


!UBLISHED FOR T, J., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


muddy instead of being clear and brilliant, as they should be. <A 
little patience and a delicate touch are required for finishing up. 
It is advisable to put the whole picture in somewhat broadly to 
begin with, afterward finishing up and accentuating the details. 


ICE CREAM SET. (COL’D SUPPLEMENT NO. 2.) 

‘““ LAVENDER BLUE” of the Lacroix grounding colors, 
applied lightly, with proper mixture of tinting oil, will furnish a 
charming background for this unique design. Another ground, 
of different character and well suited to the design, would be 
given by the use of pearl gray, a color whose delicate tone blends 
softly with gold ornamentation, producing the happiest effects. 

Either tint could be toned, if desired, with slight admixture of 
other color, the difference between the grounding colors and the 
ordinary list residing chiefly in the different proportions of flux 
employed. Most artists add some flux, in tinting, even to the 
‘* grounding colors.”’ 

The delicate forms of the snow crystals, so happily suggestive 
of the delicious edible these plates will carry, may be represented 
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in various ways, the simplest being to leave the white surface of 
the china bare, after the tint has been cleared from the drawing, 
and to surround each crystal with a careful outline of black, or neu- 
tral gray ; or preferably, perhaps, with the same color employed 
for grounding, but strengthened considerably for this use with 
one of the two colors just named, Remember that a color used 
for outlining should never be weak in tone, though applied, as a 
rule, in lines of great delicacy. 

Another happy treatment for these crystals would be to employ 
the best English white enamel for ornamenting parts of each 
crystal. Small lines on dots of enamel will suit the subject best, 
and the mode of application should be of uniform character to 
give a conventional effect to the work. 

Most of the crystals given are comprised of small lines, on sur- 
faces of white, closely aggregated. A pleasing decoration could 
be devised from these, giving the crystal form solidly in lines and 
touches of enamel. 

These could be applied with perfect effect, after a preliminary 
firing to fasten the tint so that its color would not sully the purity 
Relief white might be used in the 
in effect than 


of the enamel laid over it. 
place of enamel if desired. It is less delicate 
enamel and of more opaque whiteness. This mode of decoration, 
though involving the necessity of two firings, would require far 
less work than the other, and the raised form of the crystals given 
in solid touches of enamel, would produce a brilliant effect. 

The gold should be applied for a second firing, in any case, as 
the softly fringed lines of the border extend over the tint for some 
distance. 

The straight border of crystals given at the bottom of the page 
may be adapted to any platter or dish suitable for holding the 
cream. 

A very pretty use of these crystal forms could be made for con- 
ventional work in gold, or colors, round the borders of plates, etc, 


EMBROIDERY FOR A FOOTSTOOL, 

THIS simple but very effective design may be either ap- 
pliquéd in a contrasting color, worked in solid embroidery, or 
tinted and outlined with rope silk or gold cord. The last-named 
method takes up the least time, but the work would not be so 
durable as solid embroidery. 

The foundation may be of bolton sheeting or art satin in any 
suitable shade to harmonize with its surroundings. The conven- 
tionalized wild roses if possible, should be worked in their natural 
colors, with filo silks, in long and short stitch and slightly shaded. 
The stems must be of a delicate warm brown, and the calyx apple 
green shaded to raw Sienna. The centres require to be put in 
with raised knots. 

For appliqué use silk velvet, and embroider the edges with posi- 


tive color in long and short stitch. 


FLORAL BORDERS. 


THE quickest way of working the simple little 
borders given in the double-page Supplement this month is in out- 
line, only the flowers could be tinted first in any suitable shade 
or not as preferred. A handsomer style would be to embroider 
solidly with silk, either in white or colors. For a border to a tea 
or luncheon cloth, or for serviettes and doilies, white is now 
much more fashionable than colors, and certainly more durable. 
For purely decorative purposes the borders could be painted in 
oils or water-colors on silk or satin for photograph-frames, tidies, 
or other useful trifles, 
THE OATMEAL SET. 

SELECT a low, flat bowl if possible, as it is difficult to 

Tint the outside of the bow], 





paint the inside of a high, deep one. 
the saucer and pitcher with sepia—using it very thin—merely to 
get acreamy background. Draw in the design and take out the 
background. Paint the oats in with yellow-for-mixing, shading 
with brown green and sepia. 
shade with brown 108. In the saucer and pitcher, in order to 
give more color, a little flower has been introduced which is often 
found growing with the oats. It isa delicate purple, with red- 
dish purple markings. Use deep purple and deep blue, and 
shade with the same color. 
with grass green; the tendrils, grass green, 
side of bowl with a deep rim of gold, making it look as if the 
Let there be a rim of gold around the 


For the leaves use grass green and 


The leaves are blue green shaded 
Finish up the in- 


painting went over it. 
saucer and at the top of the pitcher. 
troduced on the handle of the pitcher. 


li ’ 
Dey Publications. 
THE bound volume of the CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
November, 1888, to April, 1889, the fifteenth of the new series, is 
among the very best since the commencement of the publication. 
A glance at the index shows that, in the matter of variety, no 
fault can be found with The proportion of solid 
reading is aslarge as in the most pretentious review, while the 
literary merit of its lighter articles raise them above the level of 
the merely amusing. The articles on art topics are particularly 
valuable. We need only mention Mr. Stillman’s papers on the 


Italian old masters, Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘ York Cathedral,”’ 
and on ‘'Gé- 


Gold should also be in- 


its contents. 


and the articles on ‘‘ Dutch Painters at Home’ 
rome.” The history of Lincoln’s career, by J. G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, and the papers on the need of a trained military reserve, form 
a proper continuation of the war series now ended, while, apropos 
of the late Centennial celebration, the beginning of our national 
history is glanced at in several papers about Washington, full 
of unhackneyed anecdote and important biographical material. 
George Kennan’s articles on Siberia and the exile system are 
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continued, and a series of papers on the peculiarities of Irish 
myths and folk stories, by Charles de Kay, is begun. The pic- 
tures are, as usual, among the best examples to be found of what 
is appropriate to magazine illustration. Mr. Pennell’s pen-and- 
ink work, in his illustrations of the Guilds of the City of London, 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s wash drawings of scenes of the Far 
West, and the copies of sketches and notes of detail by Géréme 
are the most interesting to amateurs. 


IN PASSE ROSE, A. S. Hardy has given us a histori- 
cal novel which is not stuffed with borrowed archzological details, 
made unreadable by affected archaisms, or spoiled by allusions to 
burning questions of the present day. It describes times long 
past, manners which have vanished from the earth, but his 
pictures are retained clear, and we have no difficulty in following 
the actions of his personages or in understanding their motives. 
All is as intelligible as in a story of to-day, or, we may add, in a 
tale of Chaucer’s or a screed from the Odyssey. The time is 
toward the middle of Charlemagne’s reign, the scene Maestricht 
and the neighboring country, the people knights and burghers, 
monks and vassals, Frankish ladies, Saxon captives, wandering 
Greeks and Provengals, pages, thralls and men-at-arms. The 
heroine, from whom the book is named, is a waif who is adopted 
by an old goldsmith and his wife, who forms a romantic attach- 
ment for a young knight of the Emperor’s court, and follows him 
to the palace. In the course of her many adventures she discov- 
ers and frustrates a plot against Charlemagne’s life, and wins his 
regard and his daughter's affection by her boldness and loyalty. 
Thus she gains her lover, to whom the princess was betrothed. 
The book is full of clever dramatic touches, like that of Passe 
Rose inventing a fairy tale to account for her possession of the 
knight’s golden armlet, and of exquisite descriptive passages, 
like that of her refuge in the sheep-fold. The narrative never 
halts, and new complications occur to keep the reader's interest 
excited to the last. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


DIEGO VELASQUEZ AND HIS TIMES, translated 
from the German of Professor Carl Justi by Professor A. H. 
Keane, is a masterly study of the great Spanish artist. The au- 
thor, following in this respect Raphael Mengs, rates his subject 
as the greatest of the naturalistic school of painters, greater than 
Titian or Rembrandt. He, indeed, asserts that Velasquez is one 
of these individualities that brook no comparison with any other. 
He does not attempt to sum up in a sentence what he has to say 
about him, but in the course of his large and handsome volume, 
of over five hundred pages, discusses fully but not redundantly 
the schools of painting prior to Velasquez’s time, the influences 
that impressed their mark upon his youth, his journeys to Rome, 
his work in the Buen Retiro Palace, his portraits and his later 
pictures of idiots and philosophers, princes and beggars, saints 
and goddesses. The translation appears to be excellent. It has 
had the advantage of being revised by the author, with whose con- 
sent a few omissions of relatively unimportant matters have been 
made. It is supplied with a very useful index and illustrated with 
many fine wood-cuts and an etched portrait. It is in all respects 
a monumental work not likely to be superseded by any future 
publication. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


THE two first issues of the Riverside Library for 
Young People are admirably chosen for the purpose of interest- 
ing boys and girls in the history of their country. It is a 
truism often repeated but seldom acted on that it requires the 
maximum of skill and knowledge to write acceptably for the 
young. In getting Mr. John Fiske to write of the ‘‘ War of In- 
dependence’ and Horace E. Scudder to prepare an historical 
biography of George Washington, the publishers show that they 
fully appreciate this truth. These writers have, as a matter of 
course, done their work well, and the publishers, except in the 
matter of illustrations, have well seconded them. We would ad- 
vise taking greater pains in this respect when preparing future 


numbers of the series. In these days of reproduction by photo- 
graphic process, it should not be necessary to turn the book 
around in order to look at a picture, nor should a small cut easily 
accommodated in the text get a full page to itself. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


PICTURESQUE ALASKA may seem to many of our 
readers a contradiction in terms, and if one were to look at the 
illustrations only of the volume written by Abby Johnson Wood- 
man and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., he would find in 
it no reason to believe otherwise. But the text is of a far differ- 
ent order. This journal of a tour along the coast from San 
Francisco to Sitka is well written, and is full of striking verbal 
pictures. The glaciers, mountains and pine forests of the land 
are described with photographic vividness. There is a short in- 
troductory note by John G. Whittier. 


A HANDBOOK OF WOOD-CARVING, by Carrie Hen- 
derson, gives practical advice about tools and material, the 
woods best adapted for carving, different methods of obtaining 
relief and of finishing helps in designing, the proper use of stains 
and the like. It is concisely written, illustrated where necessary 
with small drawings of tools, and will solve many a question 
over which the amateur carver might well grow desperate if left 
without help. The author shows a due appreciation of the 
designs published in The Art Amateur by giving a list of the 
numbers in which they were published. 








Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 


Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 


OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 
B. H., Mount Pleasant, Ia.-—If the study of apples is 


to be used for decoration, the question of finishing the edge may 
depend upon the extent of surface required. Should this be as 
small as the study given, finish to the edge, whether bolting cloth 
or other material is used. Anything a little larger may have a 
margin left around and defined with a narrow line of Naples yel- 
low. If very much larger, the colors may be used rather thin, to 
produce the effect of dye painting, and the leaves and branches 
may be lightly carried out to natural terminations, instead of 
being cut off at the margin. In this case, only the deepest shad- 
ows of the background should be put in, the rest of the surface 
being left untouched. Very little of the dark color at the left 
could be used ; it must break and fade away, to appear consistent. 
This treatment will require more exercise of judgment than the 
literal copying first suggested. 


H. T. T.—(1) Megilp is an unsafe vehicle. It gives 
a disagreeable shine to the painting and will probably crack. It 
is made of boiled linseed oil and mastic varnish. (2) Generally 
speaking, the clouds may be painted on the sky while it is yet 
wet ; and they may thus be united in it by having their edges a 
little softened. But where the lights of the clouds are to be made 
with sharp, well-defined edges, these lights may be best produced 
by being placed in when the first flat painting is quite dry. (3) 
Distances are painted with the same tints as those used in the sky, 
somewhat strengthened, however, by deeper gray tones. 


BRISTLES, Chicago.—We have more than once in 
these columns answered your question in the negative. No; it is 


not good practice to lay in the subject first in bitumen for light 
and shade effect and wash over with ‘‘ lakes” and madder. The 
bitumen will turn black and crack after a while. You may, how- 
ever, lay in with burnt Sienna and black, using turpentine as a 
medium for the first painting only. This will preserve the draw- 
ing and keep the masses of light and shade distinct. When dry, 
this should be followed by a solid painting of the general tones of 
the picture. No washing over of lakes or madders should be 
attempted. Painting thinly should always be avoided. 


Mrs. B. B. H.—Oil paintings should be varnished— 
not to give a gloss to the surface—the varnish should not be thick 
enough for that—but many colors, especially the warm trans- 
parent ones, sink and lose tone in drying, and to restore them to 
their freshness permanently, varnish must be used. Painters have 
always avoided excessive varnishing. 


OUR COLOR STUDIES. 


READER, Trenton, N. J.—You are right, of course. 
The way to view a reproduction of an oil painting is to look at it 
from the proper distance, as any sensible person would look at the 
original painting. ‘Sunset in the Village,” given in our June 
number, is broadly painted, like all Bruce Crane’s work. ‘‘ A pic- 
ture isnot meant to smell of,”’ as blunt old Sir Godfrey Kneller re- 
marked to a fault-finding patron who, holding his portrait near 
his nose, found that it lacked ‘‘ finish.” We are glad to note the 
greatly increasing number of readers of The Art Amateur who 
are learning to appreciate the principle involved here. It is our 
aim to present to persons away from the great art centres faithful 
reproductions of various styles of brush-work such as they, other- 
wise, might never see. Thelarge circulation of The Art Amateur 
proves that this is what is wanted. Still, we need hardly say that 
we do not confine our reproductions of oil paintings to examples 
of such breadth as the landscape by Mr. Crane. There are many 
excellent artists who, without too minute “finish” on the: one 
hand, or excessive breadth in treatment on the other, produce 
most charming pictures and studies, and to the reproduction of 
their work we shall always show a preference. 





PICTURE-FRAMING. 


SIR: Which is the better taste—to frame each pic- 
ture as it individually deserves, or to use a variety of frames so as 
to avoid monotony ? B. H., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Frame each picture on its merits, by all means. Do this, and 
there will beno monotony. Never forget that the first purpose of 
the frame is to show the picture to the best advantage. 


WALL DECORATION. 

PERRY, New York.—As to the right use of stuff asa 
wall-covering, that resolves itself very much into a question of 
cost and cleanliness, That the effect of silk damask as a wall- 
covering is more beautiful than that of printed paper is not to be 
denied. But then the expense of it is proportionately greater, and, 
except in the country, the silk would last no longer in a state of 
decent cleanliness than paper. The use of chintz for bedroom 
walls is more within the means of most men, and it is a capital 
plan so to cover the walls, so long as the chintz does not go down 
too near the skirting ; a dado of wood, paint, matting, or what- 
ever it may be, is necessary in such a case. Walls are sometimes 
covered with contrasting stuffs, the filling of one material, the 
dado of another; but there could not be a more ill-advised pro- 
ceeding. If you have stuff on part of the wall there is all the 
more need for sterner decoration on the other ; and no more in- 
appropriate position could be chosen for a textile fabric than the 
dado of aroom. It is better that a dado should consist of sqme- 
thing that can be washed. 
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ALTAR COVERINGS. 


B. I. S., Boston.—Very effective altar coverings can be 
made with a comparatively small amount of work. There is first 
the frontal, which hangs from the top of the altar to the ground, 
and the superfrontal, a border of about eight inches in depth, 
which is joined to the cloth which covers the altar top, and hangs 
over the top of the frontal, In some cases the covering for the 
altar is carried round the sides, but the superfrontal only hangs in 
front. It is usual to trim both frontal and superfrontal with 
fringe, which isin all cases laid on the velvet or silk, never at the 
edge. In placing a design on a frontal, therefore, it is always 
necessary, in finding the centre, to allow for the space to be 
occupied by the overhanging of the superfrontal and by the fringe 
at the bottom. Where only a small amount of outlay can be 
allowed, a very effective altar covering can be made with a super- 
frontal only, and a medallion with the sacred monogram or some 
other device in the centre. This may be very much enriched, if 
there is money enough, by putting two embroidered orphreys, 
one at each side of the centre medallion, placed about twelve to 
eighteen inches from the extreme ends of the frontal. Where 
money is no object, the whole frontal may be covered with em- 
broidery ; but it is doubtful whether this is any real gain, as some 
of the handsomest altar coverings are alsothe simplest. Another 
mode of decorating an altar frontal is to scatter detached orna- 
ments all over it, at regular intervals (‘‘ poudré,” as it is called), 
with either a cross or monogram in the centre from which rays 
The embroidery must in all cases be done on linen, and 
transferred on to the velvet or silk. As forthe coloring used, that 
must of course depend on the ground. For a white festival 
frontal the embroidery may be of any coloring that best suits the 
decorations of the church; but gold greatly preponderates as a 
rule, and in some cases only gold and white are used, without any 
color. Velvet or plush is never satisfactory in white, as it invari- 
ably has a dirty appearance. Damask silk of a rich cream shade 
is best, and with embroidery of delicate shades of blue, red or 
green, with good gold enrichments, is very handsome. In a red 
or green frontal rather stronger colors may be used, but they 
must be so selected and well considered that no appearance of 
gaudiness is given. Perhaps a design of a passion flower for the 
superfrontal is most pleasing of all, on account of the delicate 


issue. 


coloring. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
B. F. J., Elmira, N. Y.—A colored study of a horse 


from life, by the famous painter, Jan Von Chelminski, will be 
given in The Art Amateur in October. 


T. S., Chicago.—(1) It was published about a year 
ago. (2) No. (3) Colored china-painting designs will be a 
special feature in The Art Amateur next year. 


O. N. H., Oden, Mich.—(1) “ Fashion Drapery” is 
only canton flannel. (2) Designs for borders ‘‘ to be painted on 
burlap portiéres” can be found in back numbers of the Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Emma Haywood, and other advertisers in another 
column, sell such designs ready for transferring. 


H. T., Philadelphia.—Yellow is even less favorable to 
a fair skin than light green, because it imparts violet to it. To 
such skins as are more yellow than orange, it imparts white, but 
such a combination is very dull and heavy for a fair complexion. 
When the skin is tinted more with orange than with yellow, we 
can make it rosy by neutralizing the yellow. Yellow produces 
this effect upon the black-haired type, and thus it is that it suits 
brunettes. 


H. T. S., Salem, Mass.—(1) The name “blue and 
white,” applied to China, is only approximately accurate, for the 
blue is not by any means unbroken blue, nor is the white pure 
white, but rather a pale blue, more like what we call the “ white” 
of theeye. It is in a great measure to the quality of this delicate 
ground color that the pleasing appearance of blue and white is 
due. (2) ‘‘En grisaille” means, in French, ‘in gray.” The 
term refers to an old style of ceramic painting in which the differ- 
ent tints of gray were used in decoration to give the effect of re- 
lief. 


B. H. T., Cleveland, O.—Lustra painting is not the 
same thing as ordinary painting with bronze powders. The lat- 
ter is done with a fluid almost as liquid as water. On drying the 
powders become stiff and crisp and are easily shaken or brushed 
off. They, moreover, soon become discolored by oxidation. It 
is claimed that there are none of these defects in the lustra colors, 
and that fabrics treated with them may be folded, rolled, or 
brushed without injury. The American lustra colors, with in- 





Visitors to Kurope. 





Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, - New York, 


Suggest to visitors to the 
International Exposition that 
they will find one of the interest- 
ing attractions of Paris a visit 
to their establishment, 


$25.00. 


THE LILLIPUT CAMERA. 
The Ideal Detective Camera. 





a non-actinic lamp and dry plates for 108 exposures 
are included with the Camera, and price is only 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 





Produces a Negative 2% A copy of 
inches square. Ordinary| ** How to 
dry plates are used and make 
can be developed and a 
printed by the Amateur, | Photo- 2 
Illustrated Book of In- graphs, 


structions Accompany- | With descrip- 

ing Each Camera. tive cata- 

A fine sole leather case logue sent 
and sling strap, six patent |, ; 

double dry gies holders, without 

charge to all 


interested. 











| Pleasure and Profit. 


The Scovill & Adams Co, | 
423 Broome St., New York. 


structions for using them, are furnished by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
337 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

NAIL-WORK—that is, driving iron, brass, copper or 
silver nails so that their heads will form a pattern upon the sur- 
face—now a fashionable fad among London ladies, is becoming 
popular in thiscountry. Plush is the background oftenest chosen. 


HARTMANN, in his new quarters at 817 Broadway, 
this city, has not only added to his complete and correct stock of 
art materials a fine line of prints, but will also make a special 
feature of artistic picture-framing. 

IT is gratifying to note how rapidly the best makes of 
American artists’ colors are growing in favor. From time to 
time we have taken pleasure in noticing specimen tubes sent us 
from the best makers, 
to be desired, 
tube paints, which come in capital condition; they are well 
ground, firm, and free from excess of oil. 


Some of the brands really leave nothing 
This may be said unreservedly of Le Mesurier 


That most of the 
single tubes contain about twice as much pigment as those of 
certain much higher priced foreign colors is, of course, an addi- 
tional recommendation. 

AT the interesting special exhibition of Japanese 
porcelains at the new rooms of the First Trading Co., 18, 20 and 
22 East Eighteenth Street, we noticed in particular that some 
of the very finest pieces were of remarkably late date. Thus 
a plate in blue and white of the best Hizen porcelain, bearing 
the crest and insignia of the Nabeshima family, was dated 1800. 
A bottle of enamelled celadon porcelain, also of Hizen ware, 
made in 1750, was in no respect superior to another celadon 
piece, a table-screen, manufactured in 1800, 
these pieces were made was established at Okawachi, in Hizen, 
by Prince Nabeshima in 1716, and was under the local govern- 


The factory where 


ment until 1867, private sale being strictly prohibited during that 
period, and great attention being given to keeping up a high 
standard of excellence in the products of the factory. 
conditions obtained in other parts of Japan, accounting, in a great 
degree, for the great beauty of many quite modern pieces. The 
exhibition, as a whole, was a remarkable one, and we noticed, 
with pleasure, was very well attended by amateurs and by the 
general public. 


Similar 





[ HE house of 
J. B. TIFFANY & CO. 
AMATEUR is not a mere association of artists ; 
OUTFITS. de 
Suppli nor is it, on the other hand, a mere 
Supplied 


from $2.50 
upwards, 


association for commercial success, 
\It is a thoroughly systematized 


with which , : a 
Picrurzs of | establishment, with capital to carry 
the highest /out the theory of its founders: 


excellence a . a 
canbe made, to furnish its clients with whatever 
the world affords of talent, skill, or 
of commodities ; to accept no agen- 


cies, and have no interest in any par- 








36 bis AVENUE de L’OPERA 


Where can be seen probably the 
largest, most valuable and com- 
prehensive collection of Precious 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 






Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings 
sculpture, architecture, etc 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 1o cents for 
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Y. Turner. 





Latest Publications Stamped 
by Society of American 
Etchers are: 
CAUTIOUS STEPS, Francis C. 
ones ; SOLID COMFORT, Wm. 

. Lippincott; PRISCILLA, C. | 


PUBLISHED BY J. D. WARING, 


ticular materials or manufactures, 
‘aid to carry no stock of any kind. 
Each opportunity is improved with 
an eye single to the best result, 
|and when the importance of the 
work demands any article or com- 


Stones and rich Jewelry for sale | 13 East 16th Street. New York Citv. 


catalogue of 10,000 subjects, 





in Europe. 

In addition to the advantage 
of so large a stock to select 
from, purchasers have the se- 
curity of the full endorsement 
guarantees and privileges given 
by the New York House. 


sc. In new and 
PICTURE I RAM ES, tasteful pat- 
terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, DESIGNED 

DE TO ORDER. Public and private 
alleries everywhere attest the character of our work, 
Paintings relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 

BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. 
D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Also, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc., 
Near 28th St., FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is sp¢cially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
of Design, Century Club, Eden Musée. and other 
rivate galleries of Mr. 
tuart, Mr. Chas. Sedel- 
Strongly en- 











public galleries; also in the 
August Belmont, Mrs. R. L. 
meyer, Mr. L. A. Lanthier, and others. 


dorsed by the great Hungarian artist, M. deMunkacsy, | 


Tune Roses 


Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to Fancy Work, Home Decoration, ArT PaintinG, Domestic | 
OFFER! We will send you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription 


yr 


during his recent visit.—I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





HE MODERN PRISCILLA, 

Monthly.—Devoted exclusively 
to Ladies’ Fancy Work, Knitting and 
Crocheting, Amateur Painting, Dec- 
orative Art and Home Adornment, 
and to Correspondence on any of 
these subjects. socents per year.— 
Priscitta Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. 





mentioning The Art Ama- 
teur. 


/ Soule Photogranh Co.. | 
Pu blishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass 

Mrs. M. Barnes-Bruce, Designer 
and Manufacturer of Decorative Art 
Needlework, Washington, D.C. Sixth 
season now open at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. Orders for Home Decoration in 
Embroidery and Painting. Commenced 
Needlework a specialty. The best Art 
fabrics and working materials. Esti- 
mates furnished. Designs made to order. 
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FRAMES AND PICTURES. 


WILLIAM LEVIN, 
37 Dey Street, New York. 


Pictures framed to order in good taste. Paintings 








restored and varnished. Regilding—one- 
half up-town prices. 


Geo. F. OF, 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 


T.A.WILMURT&SON, 
54 EAST 13rH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 

PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner 
Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 
Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or | 
Water. ALSO FOR SALE | 
OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 





THE BELCHER MOSAIC 
GLASS COMPANY. 


WORKERS IN EVERY KIND OF LEADED 
AND MOSAIC GLASS. 


123 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





A PRIZE of $10 worth of Art Supplies 
will be given for a club of ten subscribers at 
$3 cach. Send for Prize Circular. The Art 
Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York. 





HELPS FOR THE Home, etc. PECIAL 


to InGatts’ Home MaGazing, including the June number, containin 
meat, | all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents), 
' 


Address 


The June number of INGALLS 
Home MAGAZINE contains a 
Jull-page CocoreD Pate of 
June Roses, by Lipa_CLark- 
SON, ave you seen INGALLS’ 
Home MaGazine? Single Copies 
1scents. $1.00 fer Year. It is 
a finely illustrated Monthly 


the Cotorep PLats or June Roses, 
J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 





bination that the markets of the 
world cannot furnish, Messrs. J. B. 
Tiffany & Co. are prepared to sup- 
ply the invention and the execution 
of anything within the scope of Con- 
structive and Decorative Fine Art. 


12 EAST 22D ST., 
NEW YORK. 





FIFTH AVENUE 


ART AUCTION ROOMS, 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


C. F. Wetmore, Prop’r. | J. H. Drarer, Auctioneer. 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 





Borders for Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 


234 STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








AGexxexeeeeee% DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 


ROTHER REELEVOQD, 








Lowell 


For nearly half a century Lowell Cues have been 
acknowledged by all to be 
The Lowell 


The word 
‘LOWELL’ Ingrains are 
wound up- 


appears in 
CAPITAL on a_ hollow 
stick, which 

the United 
States Court 
decided to be 
rh la valid trade- 
= mark. The 
stick is in two 
solid pieces, 
with the name 
LOW- 


letters in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and d 
Brussels a t/ mM 
every repeat! 
of the pattern. 
Look carefully \ 
to the trade- 
marks, and be 
sure you get 
the genuine 
LOWELL 
carpets. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes. 

For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


Carpets 


Gas Fixtures, Lamps, 
Electrohters. 


Recent improvements in manu- 
facture enable us to offer goods of 
exclusive patterns in tasteful de- 
signs and superior workmanship. 

Architects’ and decorators’ de- 
signs and suggestions carried out 
with fidelity to the given motive. 

Estimates furnished. 

A fine assortment of Clocks, 
Bronzes and Mantel Ornaments. 


ange with- 





Manufactory : 
2gth & 25th Streets & roth Avenue, 


Salesrooms : 
& 838 Broadway and 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Successor to MITCHELL, VANCE CO, 


The MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Send two stamps for new colored catalogue. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET S?rREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


866 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 17th & 18th Sts., NEW YORK, 
Are opening their 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


including some beautiful 


French Porcelain Lamps 


(artistically decorated in Sévres style), Cuina Can- 
DELABRA, Rich Tascie Grass, Fine Dinner Sets, 
and many other novelties at attractive prices 


876 











THE 


Fe China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Messrs. E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 
OF 
Dealers 
wy Lverywhere, 
IN THE 


Latest 


Patterns 
FOR 
Table Use, 


and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 





OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS. 


Se possession of choice examples of old Chinese Porcelains is a badge of 
refinement and luxury. American collectors and amateurs of experience 
willingly pay for them much higher prices than for similar objects of different 
nativity. The production of fine porcelain in China antedates, by centuries, the 
establishment of all other Oriental and European porcelain works, and, in spite 
of the most earnest and intelligent effort since made, Chinese porcelain stands 
to-day unequalled in form, glaze, and texture. And as for the still greater charm 
of coloring formerly practiced by the Chinese, it is undoubtedly a lost art. 

The most interesting collection of these art objects in the United States is 
now on exhibition and on sale at 


Lanthier’s Gallery of Fine Arts, 


22 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


One Door WEST of Union Square. NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exquisitely-carved Jade, Crystal, and Agate, gathered in China 
by the same expert, may also be seen; together with Old English and Colonial 
Furniture and Silver, as well as Paintings by Old and Modern Masters, Tapestries, 
and Bric-a-Brac generally, all at prices that will repay critical examination. 





JUST RECEIVED: | Joun Cuapwicx & Co. 
Antique and Decorative Works of Art, | 


SELECTED ABRoaD BY Mr. 


H. J. DUVEEN, _Antiove ()pusects oF A RT, 


Bric-A-Brac, 


IMPORTERS OF 








And now on Exhibition and Sale at 4 
Galleries, | 


262 FIFTH AVE., and 


Antique Spanish Embroideries, 


BROCADES, CABINETS, | 
“ WEST 29th ST., N. Y. Hispano Moresco Placques, etc., 


CHOICE ORIENTAL PORCELAINS, \No. 16 EAST 18th STREET, | 
RARE SRVRES, SAXE, DRESDEN, ETC.; | NEW YORK. 
SUPERB GENUINE OLD LOUIS XIV., LOUIS | 
XV. AND LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE; 
TAPESTRIES AND HANGINGS; 
OLD DUTCH SILVER AND CURIOS, MINIA- 
TURES, OLD PORTRAITS, AND 
ENGRAVINGS, 





C. WERNICKE, 
beeaditniasonin OF ANTIQUES, 


10 WEST 28TH STREET, 
| Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


JNO. LOCHNER, | 


Late Chief Designer Pottier & Stymus Mre. Co., 


ART FURNITURE 


INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 
DECORATIONS, 
Upholstery, Curtains, etc., to Order. 


No. 23 WEST 42p STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


ESSRS. BING, importers of high-class and 

carefully-selected hes Objects of the best Chinese and 

Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 

inspect an unequalled gathering of rare Porcelains, Vases, Bronzes, 
Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 
Art Rooms, 220 FIFTH AVENUE. 


{ 19 Rue Chauchat, JOHN GETZ, 
) 22 Rue de Provence. LEON THOMAS, 


INCLUDING SOME CHOICE 
BARTOLOZZI MEZZOTINTS. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 
Stained Glass 


ND 
Merat-Work, | 


102 Montague Street, Broorlyn. 
(2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














S. BING, Paris, bie New York. 
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WALL PAPERS. 


WARREN, ‘LANGE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
129 East 42d Street, N. Y. 


(GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT), 
Solicit an examination of their specially prepared 
productions and importations, which for low cost, 
variety and novelty of design have never been ex- 
celled; also 


HANGINGS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BY 


THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 


Particular attention is called to a large and choice 
selection of Japanese, French, English and German 
goods recently imported. 


CHURCH T GIFTS 


AND 


MEMORIALS. 


Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., 


343 FIFTH AVE., fe: Y. 
Angee esee. Stained Gl Glass | caper ganaaammaa 


—— AND SILKs. 
ESKS. STOL ES. 

Ralzs. Memorial Avtar LINEN. 
LECTERNS, ETC. Brasses. Ems, MATERIALS. 


ROBES AND VESTMENTS. 
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THE BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 


@ 9 &11 Haverhill St., Boston. 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


Are You Building 
or Remodelling? 
Wee ao eee 


hardwood finish at mode- 
rate cost with our Veneers 
—lasting and beautiful. 
In remodelling your old 
home, do not tear out 
your painted wood-work. 
Let us transform it into a 
hardwood finish with our 
Veneers. 
UR Patent Wood 
Carvings are used 
by many architects in con- 
nection with solid wood- 
work. Can be had in a 
large variety of designs, 
and are indistinguishable 
from hand-carving. 





Spurr’s 
Natural 
Wood 
Veneers. 
Spurr’s 
Patent 
Wood 


Carvings. 


Workmen sent anywhere. 
Views of interiors finished by us, with descriptive 
circulars, sent upon application. 


CHAS. W. SPURR COMPANY, 
465-467 East roth St., New York. 


Agents for Granville Mosaic Wood Flooring—(not 
end wood). 


TAINED GLASS 
UBSTITUTE. 


Glacier 
Window 
Decoration 


McCAW, STEVEN- 
SON & ORR’S 
PATENT. 








All the Effects of 


STAINED 
GLASS 


at a small cost. 


Colored catalogue of 
42 pages, price-list, etc., 
'50c, pos'age paid (price 
refunded on return of 
book). Circulars free. 


Henry H. Ross, 
32 BROADWAY, 
New York, 








Sole Ag’t, U.S. &Canada 








